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THrovucHovut New Eng- 
land this week, Clicquot 
Club will appear in a new 
full-quart bottle, of appro- 
priate design. Advertising, 
accompanying the introduc- 
tion, will give the story for 
what it is: honest measure 
of a vintage ginger ale, in a 
bottle that can be served at 
the table with real pride. 
We are happy to be part- 
ners with Clicquot Club in 
redesigning the line, and 
presenting it to the public. 


N. W. AYER 
& SON, Inc. 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Detroit, London, 
Montreal, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo 
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“a great state newspaper 


says UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
SCHOOL of JOURNALISM 


The University of Missouri school 
of journalism last week gave one 
of its famed medals to The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune as “a 
great state newspaper, with a na- 
tion-wide reputation.” This award 
was particularly gratifying to The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
because it is a recognition of years 
of untiring effort to report the news 
of a whole state as thoroughly as 
most newspapers cover their own 
cities . . . because this is the first 
time a medal of honor has been 
awarded a newspaper for state 
leadership. 


Newspapers that have received 
medals are: 1930—The New York 
Times and La: Prensa of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 1931—The Bal- 
timore Sun and The Manchester 
(England) Guardian. 1932—The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and The 
Frankfurter Zeitung of Frankfort 
on the Main, Germany. 1933—The 
Kansas City Star, The Japan Ad- 
vertiser of Tokio, and The London 
Times. 1934— The Melbourne 
(Australia) Argus and The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 





THe Des Moines REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


Now Quarter Million Circulation 
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This Week 


HESE consumers! If only busi- 

ness could get along without 
them ! 

Really, they’re most upsetting. 
They raise hob with graphs and 
flout the forecasts of the statisti- 
cians. In the act of buying goods, 
they argue about such sacred prin- 
ciples as those that are embodied 
in sales policies and about such 
immutable laws as those that have 
been enacted to regulate the return 
of merchandise. In their homes 
and in their clubs and on their 
trains, they look upon advertising, 
and they disbelieve and sneer and 
snort and even laugh out loud. 

Bluntly, they’re unruly. Each 
of them harbors, as a sort of fixa- 
tion, a rather belligerent prefer- 
ence to think his own thoughts, by 
damn, and to live his own life in 
his own individual way. 

And until this defection can be 
fixed, there is practically nothing 
that the manufacturers and adver- 
tisers on the one hand and the re- 
formers on the other can do about 
the matter except to take consum- 
ers just as they come. Until con- 
sumers can be standardized upon 
some level of intelligence that 
likely will be established by a com- 
mission, there is nothing for busi- 
ness to do except to try, somehow, 
to get along with them. 

Of course, that has been the 
purpose of many enterprises for 
some time. Long before anyone 
thought of enthroning him in a 
slogan, the customer was right. 
Moreover, the customer was boss. 

This week we open with a de- 
scription of the methods by which 
the Northam Warren Corporation 
—Northam Warren, president— 
has kept its sales steadily on the 

ag by heeding the customer’s 

ers 


Style! If the customer is queen, 
then style is her scepter. 

Yet style can become a club. 
“Not every style,” Mr. Warren is 
careful to remind us, “becomes an 
accepted fashion. The theme is 
something to be handled intelli- 
gently, on a basis of acceptable 
facts and good taste.” 

And, incidentally, isn’t that a 
text for all advertising—that sec- 
ond sentence? “The theme,” we 
repeat, re-quoting Mr. Warren, “is 
something to be handled intelli- 
gently, on a basis of acceptable 
facts and good taste.” 


* * * 
Discussing consumers, Daniel 
Starch, in his forthcoming book, 
“Faith, Fear and Fortunes,” from 


which we print excerpts this week, 
places them second only to acts of 
God in their ability to stir up the 
unexpected. In this direction their 
potency “is of far greater conse- 
quence than acts of Providence and 
far more powerful than economists 
realize. It is the power of mass 
psychology, mass emotions, mass 
thinking, and mass action.” 

Perhaps mob action can be con- 
trolled by educating men to think, 
not with their emotions, but with 
their brains. The idea, says Dr. 
Starch, is not so Utopian as it 
sounds. Possibly education could 
be brought about by the establish- 
ment of a “Supreme Economic 
Council,” through which would be 
founded a “sound psycho-economic 
philosophy.” 

It seems, then, that a consumer 
is a fellow who needs watching. 
You need to be alert. Getting down 
to cases, Don Gridley thinks that 
alertness helps make a good sales- 
man better. Developing his theme, 
Mr. Gridley spins yarns, including 
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a charming one about a salesman 
of ice picks who impaled a nice 
fat order in the showroom of a 
dealer in electric refrigerators. 

* * * 


Not all consumers—or purchas- 
ers—pay, promptly, for what they 
buy. However, many of them will 
comply if, in a nice way, they’re 
asked to send a check. Of course, 
some need to be scared, but many 
will act if they’re coaxed. Con- 
tinuing a series of articles that 
opened last week, Arthur H. Little 
quotes and comments upon collec- 
tion letters that are at least slightly 
out of the ordinary. 

e+ = 


Even doctors are consumers, and 
they talk consumers’ language. Al- 
though they write prescriptions in 
Latin, few of them are sufficiently 
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gifted, scholastically, to swear in 
the speech of Caesar or to make 
love in the tongue of Anthony. In 
other words, insists W. J. Weir, 
who knows about doctors from 
having written at them, “doctors 
are people, even as you and I.” 
If your new product needs the pro- 
fession’s good-will and if you 
undertake to win that good-will 
through specialized advertising, 
don’t try to be too all-fired scien- 
tific. 


* * * 


And then there’s the matter of 
price. Arguing—perhaps a shade 
too pessimistically—that the con- 
sumer really is The Forgotten 
Man, T. Swann Harding insists, 
this week, that the relation of 
price to value is only one of the 
points on which the consumer is 
inadequately informed. 
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8892000 
DOLLARS 
MORE - in 


Rhode Island 
Pay 
ENVELOPES 


» Here is money—money in the pocket— 
money to spend—and people spending it. 
. . This minimum first quarter figure is 31.8 
percent above the same period of last year. 
. . Little wonder that sales are climbing in 
this better than average market. 
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ILWAUKEE’S four greatest Spring 
department store events—all in April 
—each set new records for the largest single 
day’s Spring business during the past five years. 


Increases in sales over the same events in 733 
ranged as high as 350 per cent. One event 
brought the biggest volume since Christmas 
business in ’29! 


For these four big annual sales events, the 
department stores used 105,826 lines in The 
Milwaukee Journal and only 16,183 lines in 
the second paper. Results show that there is 
big business to be had in Milwaukee now 
—and The Journal starts it to the stores. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Ideas Grow on Selling Front 
Not in Front Office 


Executives Can Find Answers to Sales Problems on Road 


Data Supplied and Article Read and Approved 


By Northam Warren 


President, Northam Warren Corporation 


a through the depression, with the exception of one 
year when there was a very small decrease, our business— 
toiletries, with the emphasis on manicure products—has been 
steadily on the upgrade. Of course, we stood to benefit to a cer- 
tain extent because our products are popularly priced and there 
is always a tendency for people to “trade down” during hard 
times. But our sales gains have been too large to be ascribed 
solely to price appeal. We believe there are other reasons which 
may be suggestive to readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 

For one thing, we have Pigg ond kept up our advertising, 


adding to the appropriation each 
year all through the depression. 
This year our advertising invest- 
ment will be the largest in our 
history. And sales promotion has 
kept pace with advertising—mak- 
ing a team-working pair which is 
bound to bring results, if intelli- 
gently directed. 

Another fundamental is, per- 
haps, that we have always held 
the retailer in high esteem, con- 
sidered him worthy of his profit, 
and of vital importance as our 
contact with the consumer. We 
have always managed to keep our 
re-sale prices up fairly well, and so 
it was easy for retailers to come 
into line when we adopted a policy 
of wholesale price stabilization last 
August. Our price protection 
policy has been very popular with 
the trade, because the stabilized 
“full-list” wholesale price is set at 
a figure which yields satisfactory 
profits to the retailer. And it is 
not hard on consumers, because 
they have never acquired the habit 
of “cut-rate” buying of our lines. 
We have simply made a good situ- 





ation better and have nothing to 
live down. 

Of more importance than the 
mere fact that we increased our 
advertising pressure is the further 
fact that we looked around to see 
how we could increase our mar- 
kets during hardtimes. Asa result, 
we have had a new advertising 
story to tell on our Cutex liquid 
nail polish in the last three or four 
years. The original story called 
attention to the care of the hands 
—proper manicuring technique for 
the woman who preferred to pol- 
ish her own nails—and so was 
largely educational. We decided 
that the consumer had learned the 
method; so our copy turned to 
teaching the art of selecting the 
appropriate colors from several 
shades of polish. To do this, of 
course, a woman must have three 
or four bottles on hand—a need 
which multiplied the market over 
night. 

Our latest survey shows strik- 
ingly how this sales strategy stimu- 
lated a broadened demand. Nail 
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JAMES K. Po ik, 11 President of the United States 
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i 
presidential campaign of 1844 found 
ry Clay opposed by James K. Polk. 
was the established man, the pop- 
man— Polk a ‘‘dark horse.’’ 


‘olk made a bold stroke. He went to 

he voters with the demand that England 

ihould cede to the United States a/l of the 

Jregon country, then jointly occupied, 

California to the Alaskan boundary. 

s demand grew into the historic 
e, ‘‘ Fifty-four Forty or Fight.’’ 


The idea appealed to the expansive 
it of the times. A dull, listless, one- 
d race became intense, exciting—and 
lk, the President of the United States. 


ADVERTISING, like politics, is an 
art, not a science. Both of them 
chiefly concerned with people, 

ad people, in the mass, can be quickly 

Mifiuenced only through their emotions. 

Successful politicians understand 

his thoroughly. Careful study and ex- 

pert calculation lay the groundwork, 
the spearhead of a successful polit- 
\ campaign is an emotional idea 
r strikes fire with human need. 


a 
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The same is true of successful adver- 
tising. Advertising men generally rec- 
ognize this, and search for an idea. It 
is not in their ability to write, or 
produce good layouts and art work, or 
select media, that their skill varies 
widely. It is their ability to find a good 
idea, and recognize it when they have 
found it, and keep using it, that 
determines their success, and the suc- 
cess of their clients. 


This is the only valid reason why 
some agencies are large, some small; 
why some agencies grow, others don’t; 
why some agencies last, others fail. 


A great deal of money is spent for 
advertising which lacks an idea: for 
advertising in which secondary factors 
—clever language, “technique,”’ ficti- 
tious excitement—masquerade as an 
idea. If this advertising is actually 
charged with the responsibility of sell- 
ing a product, it usually fails. 

If J. Walter Thompson Company 
has distinction, it is the distinction of 
finding and recognizing and using 
ideas, related to products, which 
penetrate the armor of human indif- 
ference and strike the emotional spark 
with human need. 


See 
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polish is now up among the 
two or three fastest selling 
toiletries. The simple ac- 
celeration of style appeal 
has placed it next to face 
powder. It is far ahead 
of rouges, and ahead of 
face creams; that is, for 
constant use. 

The style appeal was so 
contrived that it was quite 
authentic and tied-in nicely 
with other fashion stories. 
Through co-operation with 
fashion editors and author- 
ities, we were able to pre- 
pare copy that correctly 
advised the consumer which 
shade of nail polish she 
should wear with what 
type of costume, which 
colors with what fabrics— 
and when. A fashion back- 
ground for advertising 
copy is like bringing flame 
to the dried prairie grasses. 
If it is accepted, if it 
takes, it becomes a whirl- 
wind which outruns ex- 
pectations. 

Not every style, of 
course, becomes an ac- 
cepted fashion. The theme 
is something to be handled 
intelligently on a basis of accept- 
able facts and good taste. We have 
kept the theme alive and have 
made it easily comprehensible 
through the use of color charts in 
every advertisement we have run 
in the last three years. Art in the 
selection of nail polish and acces- 
sories has also been thoroughly 
merchandised at the point of sale. 
In the department stores we have 
taken window displays showing the 
season’s fashionable fabrics and 
colors, and run guide lines from 
the different fabrics and styles to 
the correct color of nail polish as 
approved by the fashion editors of 
leading women’s magazines. We 
have been able to get such tie-ups 
with dress-goods departments, be- 
cause our displays have promoted 
the sale of fabrics and accessories. 

taste is important; but it 
is more important to understand 
that what is called “good taste” 
changes from year to year. Our 
experience has been most enlight- 
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CUTEX SHADES 


IWN NAIL 


This merchandiser is an example of an idea 

that grew out on the selling front. It does 

double duty—leads consumer to purchase 

more than one item and encourages dealer 
to stock and sell the full line 


ening. We have eight colors of 
nail polish now, ranging from 
natural to ruby—which is indubi- 
tably red. Ten years ago there was 
only the natural, which just 
slightly emphasizes the natural 
pink of the nails. In 1925 when we 
added the rose shade—now de- 
scribed and accepted as “subtle 
and charming”—there was a howl 
to high heaven. It was “loud,” it 
was “vulgar,” it was “garish.” But 
it caught on very quickly. 

Soon after this shade was added 
to our line, one of our executives 
took a trip across the country. 
Buyers everywhere said, “The rose 
shade is too deep; our trade has 
taste only for the natural color.” 
But taste changed with the oppor- 
tunity to experiment with some- 
thing new. Two years later we 
added coral—a bit deeper. And 
every time a still deeper shade was 
added the cry was always the same 
—“People will never wear it!” 

(Continued on page 94) 
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‘om + 
be 116% Increase for Best & Co. 
Nas 
ust Best & Co., well known Fifth Avenue store, showed an 
ral increase of 116.42 percent in net profits for the year 
a ended January 31, 1934, compared with the previous 
tle year. The profits rose from $328,965 to $711,792... . 
wl To sell its merchandise during this period Best & Co. 
it used more advertising space in The Sun than in any 
but other New York newspaper . . . and placed 20 percent 
led more advertising in The Sun than in the second news- 
es paper. During each of the previous three years, also, 
ry. Best & Co. has preferred The, Sun. . . . Draw your own 
= conclusions. 
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Instalment Terms Must Be 
Specific 
NRA’s Quiet Revolution in Advertising Methods 
By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, Printers’ INK 


ONEST advertisers will have 

more competition of the truth- 
telling variety and less of the 
doubtfully ethical variety as a re- 
sult of amendments to NRA codes 
now being approved. Quietly, but 
more effectively than most persons 
realize, a revolution in advertising 
methods is in process. 

Part of the story was told in 
the public hearings last Friday on 
twelve amendments to the retail 
code, among which were a number 
dealing with practices which the 
public long has accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. Many of these were 
protested by groups which regard 
one-cent sales, “free” goods, suit 
clubs and clever instalment-plan 
advertising as legitimate expres- 
sions of business initiative. 

Because these amendments were 
submitted by the retail code author- 
ity and have the hearty approval of 
the Administration, it is not ex- 
pected that the protests will change 
the trend toward further restric- 
tions upon advertising methods. 

It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that these amendments affect 
only small retailers. Large depart- 
ment-store interests are involved. 
And they have an even greater sig- 
nificance because similar provisions 
may be inserted in other codes and 
affect industries whose advertising 
is not local, but national in scope. 

Consider for a moment the effect 
of similar amendments to the auto- 
mobile code, especially those relat- 
ing to instalment payment plans 
and finance charges. One of them 
reads : 

Advertisements offering merchan- 
dise for sale on instalment payment 
plan shall clearly and unequivocally 
indicate all terms and charges which 
must be complied with in order to 
obtain the merchandise as advertised. 


12 


Another proposed amendment 
reads : 

It shall be misleading advertising 
and a violation of article IX, Section 
1 (a) of the Code, if any retailer, 
in advertising merchandise and/or 
services for sales on deferred or in- 
stalment payments, shall quate a 
price for such merchandise and/or 
services without stating clearly 
whether that price does or does 
not include financing and/or other 
charges for the deferred or instal- 
ment payments. 


It is another violation if he 


an ae shall fail to state in the 
conditional sales contract the exact 
carrying charges, if any, in terms of 
a monthly rate per cent on actual 
unpaid (declining) balances. 


If no conditional sales contract is 
signed, the retailer must give the 
buyer a “written statement” con- 
taining : 


(a) Cash price of the merchandise 

(b) Deferred payment price 

(c) Theamountof carrying charges 
stated in terms of a rate per cent per 
month on actual unpaid (declining) 
balance. 


The entire instalment credit busi- 
ness is faced with the possibility of 
a new campaign to sell the public 
the idea that interest rates are 
really 12 per cent instead of the 
theoretical 6 per cent written into 
the contract in automobile financ- 
ing, or that radios are not bought 
on time as cheaply as for cash. 

Fears are expressed that the in- 
stalment payment provisions will 
have a retarding effect upon sales, 
that customers will balk at the 
truth. These fears are based upon 
the idea that advertising is essen- 
tially bait which should not un- 
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CCOUE 
N WHEEL 


THE Mortons TRY 
OUT THEIR NEW CAR 


The Mortons’ new car is about to set forth on its maiden 
trip. Simultaneously, throughout Chicago, thousands of 
other typical AMERICAN families are doing something 
active about their automobiles, new or old. Unquestion- 
ably 1934 is an automobile year, the like of which we 
haven't seen since way back. It’s a great NEW CAR year. 
It’s a great dress-up year for old cars. What are you, as 
a manufacturer of automobiles, or tires, or accessories, or 
just plain or fancy gadgets, going to do about it? 


For example, what are you going to do about the 450,000 
AMERICAN ..families who read the Chicago American 
nightly? They comprise more than half your prospects in 
Chicago. What’s more, they’re by far the “livelier half.” 
For these very nice families are younger on an average 
than any other Chicago newspaper audience. They get 
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about more—see more movies, give more parties, go more 
places, do more things—than other newspaper groups ‘of 
stuffier stay-home-in-the-parlor conservatives. Which 
mreans, naturally enough, that they use their cars often! 
Which uses up gas, and oil, and tires! And cars, themselves! 











The American controls this, the largest ACTIVE market in 
j Chicago. It is yours for the advertising. But ignore it and 
you deprive your Chicago dealers of more than half their 
prospects. For while these bright, alert AMERICAN 
families are young enough to change their minds about 
any product, they are much too modern to guess about 


] automobiles—or anything. A word to the wise is 
ADVERTISE. 
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cover the hook, that the gullible 
“fish” will not otherwise bite. All 
of which brings up the old debate 
as to whether the public really 
likes to be fooled by advertising. 
If the breath of words is worth 
money, here is an opportunity to 
save it, for with a large majority 
of industry favoring these amend- 
ments and the Government ready 
to assist in obtaining compliance 
with them, other forms of adver- 
tising must be initiated. 

That part of the story which 
was not told on Friday is an old, 
old story. The principle involved 
in these amendments is already in 
effect. It was done on April 26 
by an “interpretation,” one of those 
innocent-looking rulings which are 
now appearing with great fre- 
quency and which settle delicate 
problems with a swish of Alex- 
atider’s sword through the Gordian 
knot. Division Administrator H. O. 
King approved an interpretation 
made by Kenneth Dameron, deputy 
administrator, providing that mer- 
chants who advertise a going-out- 
‘of-business sale and then add to the 
stock on hand newly acquired mer- 
chandise will be regarded in the 

— 
Graham Starr with 
Blackman Agency 

Graham Starr, formerly vice-president 
of Young & Rubicam, Inc., has joined 
The Blackman Company, New York 
agency, as an account executive. He 
will work on the Hudson Motor Car 
Company’s account. Mr. Starr was 
formerly with N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Frederick C. Hanks has been added 
to Blackman’s Detroit staff. He was 
formerly advertising manager of Lit’s, 
Philadelphia, and, at one time, was with 
Maxon, Inc., in Detroit. 

. * e« 
Heads Canadian Newspapers 


W. J. J. Butler, advertising director 
of the Toronto Mail and Empire, has 
been elected president of the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Association. He suc- 
ceeds A. W. Robb, business manager, 
Halifax Herald and Mail. O. L. Spencer, 
managing director, Calgary Herald, was 
elected vice-president, and William Wal- 
lace, Toronto Star, treasurer. 


Parsons with Bach, Bernstein 

Eugene W. Parsons is now with Bach, 
Bernstein and Associates, New York 
agency, as an account executive. Mr. 
Parsons, who at one time, was advertis- 
ing manager of the Chicago Tribune, 
birt specialize in the building material 
eld. 
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future as violators of the code. 
That ruling is based on the 
standard provision that “no retailer 
shall use advertising and/or selling 
methods which tend to mislead or 
deceive the customer.” The inter- 
pretation specifically says: 


It shall be considered as false, in- 
accurate and misleading advertising 
and a violation of the code for 
any retailer to advertise a sale as a 
closing-out sale, a going-out-of-busi- 
ness sale, a bankrupt and/or receiv- 
ers sale or any sale of a like nature 
without disclosing, if such be the 
fact, that additional merchandise, 
except such as may be in transit, 
on order, or under firm contract, is 
added to the stock of merchandise on 
hand at the beginning of such a sale. 


Thus the retail code authority, 
supported by the NRA, has accom- 
plished in one stroke what organ- 
ized business has failed to achieve 
after many years of struggle. The 
net result of their efforts has been 
some kind of legislation outlawing 
fire sales in two or three States. 
These interpretations now mean as 
much and sometimes more than the 
original code provisions. 

+ 
Pacific Coast Office for 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., has opened a 
Pacific Coast office in Los ngeles. 
Robert L. Nourse, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager, with headquarters at 
1031 So. Broadway. Mr. Nourse has 
appointed J. J. Dignan as the agency’s 
San Francisco representative, with of- 
fices at 235 Montgomery Street. 

. - . 


With St. Louis “Star-Times” 


C. Joseph Snyder has been appointed 
advertising manager of the St. Louis 
Star-Times. Until recently he was vice- 
resident and general manager of the 
ilwaukee Wisconsin-News and Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 
. e 
Has Truly Warner Account 
Truly Warner Stores Corporation. 
New York, has appointed Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., New York, as_ advertising 
counsel. Newspapers will be used in 
major cities in the East and Middle 
West in which Truly Warner stores are 
located. 
. 


- . 
Buick to Market New Car 
The Buick Motor Company, Flint, 
Mich., is starting a campaign to intro- 
duce a lower-price model. This car is 
planned to attract buyers in the price 


conee between Chevrolet and Oldsmo- 
e. 
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How the Average Man Makes 
Depressions 








The excerpts that follow are selected from Dr. Starch’s forthcoming 
book, “Faith, Fear and Fortunes.” 
random will not indicate a book’s purpose; nevertheless these 
disconnected parts cohere rather well. Dr. Starch’s proposal to 
establish a Supreme Economic Council is perhaps the most startling 
suggestion advanced. In the book he will nominate seventy-five 
men and women for members of this board, which would function 


Passages taken more or less at 


| as an advisory body to the President. 








By Daniel Starch 


Consultant in Commercial Research 


PPARENTLY the bigwigs 

among the economists, statis- 
ticians, and business men have been 
unable to foretell business changes 
with any degree of accuracy. They 
have made learned compilations of 
the courses of business during 
many years, and yet it has not been 
apparent that these records, or the 
records of present happenings, 
have afforded any sure clue to the 
immediate future. 

\ great American patriot de- 
clared, “I know no way of judging 
the future but by the past.” On 
the other hand, a great British 
patriot declared, “You can never 
plan the future by the past.” 

It is not that the prophets were 
wrong merely because they were 
confronted with an extraordinary 
severe depression. Professor Gar- 
field V. Cox made an analysis of 
forty-six forecasts made from 
1920 to October 1929 by six lead- 
ing business services. He con- 
sidered only predictions of the ad- 
vent of each major turning point 
in business, not those relating to 
security prices. Professor Cox 
classified the value of these forty- 
six forecasts as follows: 


0 ee ee 14 
Slightly helpful ......... 22 
| AE SORE, ee 6 
Slightly misleading ..... 2 
MIE etn aeeksensss 2 
If we add to these cases the 


lumerous instances of erroneous 


forecasts made from 1929 to 1933, 
we find that the prophets have been 
wrong at least as often as right. 
While there is evidence that fore- 
casts prior to the recent severe de- 
cline were slightly helpful, it is 
obviously more important to be 
able to forecast severe changes. 

When you forecast a turn in 
business, you have the choice of 
two predictions; business will turn 
up, or it will turn down. When 
you have only one of two choices 
to make, you will be right 50 per 
cent of the time if you flip a coin 
or make a blind guess. Forecasting 
agencies have little justification for 
existence unless they can be cor- 
rect substantially oftener than half 
the time. 

This inability to forecast business 
changes with any reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy is due, I believe, 
to two basic causes. 

The first of these is the ocur- 
rence of unforeseen events such as 
droughts, famines, political up- 
heavals, catastrophes, fires, floods, 
wars, and the like. These so-called 
“acts of God,” as they are some- 
times designated in contracts, are 
wholly unpredictable, and yet their 
consequences are tremendously far- 
reaching. A Harvard law profes- 
sor has defined acts of God as 
“acts which no reasonable God 
would do.” 

ie 

The second force which is al- 

most if not entirely unpredictable 
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is of far greater consequence than 
acts of Providence and far more 
powerful than economists realize. 
It is the power of mass psychol- 
ogy, mass emotions, mass think- 
ing, and mass action. 

eople act in masses, and are 
influenced by common causes. A 
characteristic of such mass emo- 
tions and mass actions is that they 
almost invariably go to extremes. 
Waves of fear or hope carry the 
mass to extremes in one direction 
today, in another direction tomor- 
row. And there may be neither 
precedent nor reason for either 
extreme action. It has been said 
that democracy is all sheep with 
no shepherd. The criticism has 
more than a political applica- 
tion. 

Se @& © 

Mob action occurs only when 
and where the mob keeps its eye 
on a single point of attention. The 
Stock Market, as represented by 
the ticker and the financial page, 
is the one thing which people 
watch more continuously than any 
other measure of economic values. 
Hence changes on the Stock Mar- 
ket are violent and rapid. A 
rumor, like the bark of a dog at a 
flock of sheep, may instantly 
change the direction in which it is 
going. And these changes, in turn, 
cause?changes in general business 
sentiment. 

* * 

The ultimate unit of physical 
matter or energy is the atom or 
electron or the neutron. Let us 
call the ultimate motivating unit 
of human behavior the “desiron,” 
that is, the unit of desire of one 
individual at a given time for one 
object. Like the electron it has 
positive and negative character- 
istics which may be described as 
desire for or avoidance of a certain 
object. The desiron may be 
thought of as the one ultimate, 
actual, motivating unit of behavior, 
It is desire for a specific article 
of food, a piece of bread, an arti- 
cle of clothing, a specific item of 
anything. Multiply this a hundred, 
a million or a trillion times and 
you get the combination of all the 
individual motivating forces within 
human beings which result in the 
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mass of economic actions of so- 
ciety. These fix values. 
* * * 


The Forgotten Man is a concep- 
tion that is invoked, perhaps, when 
one reads lines such as these, from 
the poem “1933,” delivered by 
Archibald MacLeish before the 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Society: 


Millions starving for corn with 
Mountains of waste corn and 
Millions cold for a house with 
Cities of empty houses and 
Millions naked for cloth and the 
Looms choked with cloth-weave. 


But if you want the fundamental 
reason for the plight of the For- 
gotten Man—look for the Forgot- 
ten Factor. This is the human 
factor in economics, the great “I 
Want.” It has been a great creator 
of values, it has also been a great 
destroyer of values. It has cost 
the American people more than 
$250,000,000,000—two hundred and 
fifty thousand million dollars—dur- 
ing the months since September, 


Study of the Forgotten Factor 
explains why business turns up 
when it is at the bottom of the 
trough of a depression, and why 
it stops rising through a period of 
prosperity and starts downward. 

In September, 1929, a man of 
moderate means returned to the 
United States after several months 
abroad during which he had been 
out of touch with domestic condi- 
tions. A friend who had more 
foresight than most men advised 
him to sell every share of his stock 
and put his money into a sound 
bank or first-grade bonds. 

This is typical of what happens 
at the top of a boom. A few of 
the more rational and larger hold- 
ers of stocks begin to think that 
prices cannot go any higher. They 
sell. Generally their holdings are 
large enough so that these sales 
have a depressing effect upon the 
market. 

At the peak of a boom the deci- 
sion to sell, to buy, or to hold is a 
matter of such delicate psychologi- 
cal balance that the slightest in- 
fluence can tip the scale one way 
or the other. The depressing ef- 
fect of these first sales breeds cau- 
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The Daily News Percent- 
age of Total Display 4 
Advertising in All Chi- 


cago Daily Newspapers 
Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


Toucx years, they were, for any business! A newspaper had to 
produce exceptional results for its advertisers. Home reading counted. 
Home coverage counted. Concentration in the market counted. But 
first of all in importance . . . indispensable to advertising profits . . . 
was the ability and the custom of readers to buy through its adver- 
tising. On all these points The Chicago Daily News ranked first, and 
its leadership therefore was enhanced during these years by an increased 
proportion of the total business placed by advertisers in Chicago daily 
newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


EVERY YEAR A YEAR OF LEADERSHIP 





GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Adve 
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tion in other speculators. More 
stock is sold; prices are depressed 
somewhat more. 

The ripple of fear spreads—it 
becomes a tidal wave. Selling or- 
ders pour in by telephone, tele- 
graph, radio. Buyers become fewer, 
bids become lower, finally there 
are no bids at all. Trading is or- 
dered stopped. 

+ * 

Practically all remedial measures 
undertaken by governments during 
depressions have been directed 
toward alleviating conditions which 
prevailed during the depth of the 
depression, rather than toward pre- 
venting a recurrence of conditions 
which were responsible for propel- 
ling business down the steep slope 
of deflation. Although these mea- 
sures have aimed at the results, 
rather than at the causes of de- 
pressions, their operations in most 
instances have been only tempo- 
rarily effective. 

* 


Mob action may be curbed to 
some extent by educating men to 
act more from reason and less 
from emotion. This is not so 
Utopian as it sounds. 

The most destructive mob emo- 
tion in the economic world is fear. 
Fear is based upon ignorance. A 
constant, national program of edu- 
cation, not only in the schools of 
the land, but carried on over every 
radio, in every periodical, from 
every pulpit and rostrum, in lunch- 
eon clubs, reading clubs, and sew- 
ing circles, could be carried on 
with only a small part of the thou- 
sands of millions spent for recov- 
ery from actual depression. 

It may be platitudinous to re- 
mark that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure, but, as 
Norman Douglas observes. all life 
may be distilled into fifty plati- 
tudes. This educational program 
should be designed to disseminate 


+ 


Has Gould Pumps Account 

Advertising of Gould Pumps, Inc., 
Senet, Falls Y., has been placed 
with WY. -Rumrill Associated, Roch- 
ester, Y., branch of O. S. Tyson & 
Company, Inc., New York. A campaign 
will start in June in industrial and 
business papers. 
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sound doctrine based upon a recog- 
nition that psycho-economic laws 
established through thousands of 
years are not going to be invali- 


dated by the events of a few 
months. 
7. 7 * 
Till now, formal education in 


the schools has paid distressingly 
little attention to the current eco- 
nomics of business. The average 
elementary text-book on economics 
deals most superficially with such 
phenomena as _ business cycles, 
booms and depressions, and what 
may cause them. At least, no col- 
lege student should be graduated 
into “the society of educated men” 
unless he has a sound conception 
of how his fellow men earn or fail 
to earn their daily bread. When 
all is said and done, self-education 
under guidance may be the only 
salvation of the human race. 

To foster the formulation of 
sound psycho-economic philosophy 
and to give this philosophy author- 
ity with the masses in general and 
the business community in partic- 
ular, let us propose the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Economic 
Council. The word “philosophy” is 
used advisedly. to emphasize the 
need for calm consideration of 
fundamentals amid the hurry of 
individual endeavor and the tur- 
moil of crowd action. The word 
implies calm caution, love of wis- 
dom. 

* * * 

Every important problem of pub- 
lic policy or private planning 
should be submitted to the search- 
ing test of two questions: How 
will the masses of workers and 
consumers with their natural pro- 
clivities and self-interests behave 
toward it? How will the owners 
and managers of business enter- 
prises with their natural proclivi- 
ties and self-interests behave 
toward it? 


+ 


Puffer to Beaumont and Hohman 


Charles O. Puffer has been appointed 
manager of the Kansas City Chice of 
Beaumont and Hohman, advertising 
agency. He has been with the Ferry- 

anly Advertising Company in Kansas 
City and ey had been with the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company 
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What Advertising Costs 
the Advertiser 





The Curtis Publishing Company recently prepared an exhibit to 

show the place of its publications in the pushing of nationally 

advertised products through chain outlets. Part of this exhibit was 

an impressive answer to the critics who say that the elimination of 

advertising will cut the cost of merchandise to the consumer. The 

arguments are so cogent and yet so simple that they are reprinted 
| here with the diagrams as used in the Curtis exhibit. 





How great a burden of added 
selling expense would be 
placed upon the grocery trade if 
no grocery products had ever been 
advertised ? 

Suppose that every article in 
every grocery store had to be sold 
by the clerk, with no advertising. 


Suppose that for ingredient 
products your clerks had to build 
up the appetite desires for the fab- 
ricated foods. 


Suppose that all the various cans 
and bottles and packages had to be 
explained or demonstrated or really 
“sold” by the clerk. 


Suppose it would take the time 
of only one more clerk in every 
store and that you could hire a 
clerk good enough to do the job 
for $20 a week. 

If an extra clerk were added 
even to one-half the grocery stores 
the added sales expense in the re- 
tail grocery business would amount 
to about $200,000,000 a year. 


That would buy all the adver- 
tising put behind all food prod- 
ucts in all the magazines last year, 
and leave about $180,000,000 over. 


“Cut out your advertis- 
ing and reduce the price.” 
That is often heard by a 
manufacturer who is ad- 
vertising a food product. 
Let’s take a good look at it. Let 
this square represent the manufac-. 
turer. 








He is in on all parts of his 
product. First, he is financ- 
ing it—his fortune is at 
stake. Second, he is mak- 

M’f'r ing it—it’s his baby. Third, 
he is selling it. Let the wavy line 
represent how full he is of knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm, and vital inter- 
est. 

















But he, himself, 
cannot talk to all 
the consumers. He 
MrT Sales Das to work 
Force through a sales or- 
ganization. They are in on only the 
third part of the business—selling. 
He will do a fine job if he can get 
over to them one-half of his own 
inspiration. Let this second square 
represent the sales force with the 
wavy line showing the diminishing 
intensity of knowledge enthusi- 
asm, and interest. 












































M’t'r Sales Retailer 
‘orce 


The sales force, in turn cannot 
talk to all the consumers. They 
have to work through the owners 
of retail stores. Because these own- 
ers have investments in many other 
products, the sales force will do a 
fine job if they can imbue the own- 
ers with even half of what they 
themselves have. Now the picture 
of the knowledge, enthusiasm, 
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ISTEN! Do you hear its warn- 
ing? Do diminishing sales 
ell you that it is high time for 
ou to be up? 
If you are one of the manufac- 
rers who stopped advertising 
ree years ago... or two... or 
ne... you have undoubtedly 
eard the alarm. 


For the money you spent in the 
ast will not sell any goods today. 
eople forget too easily . . . and 
uickly. 

Yet, the evil can be remedied. 
lor advertising is just as effective 
All you have to do is 


ever. 
it. 


The manufacturer who would 
maintain his hard-won position 
must continue to advertise. Those 
who would regain a lost prestige 
must start advertising once more, 
and keep at it. 


To both groups, the 27 Hearst 
newspapers represented by the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization 
afford powerful weapons in 14 of 
America’s foremost market-areas 

. not alone to maintain public 
memory, but also to exert the per- 
sistent, compelling pressure upon 
retailers that forces goods to be 
sold. 


| R The Corridors of Time Started Yesterday R | & 
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and interest keeps diminishing. 

The owner works through a 
clerk. If he can get over to the 
clerk even half of what he himself 
has, he will have accomplished al- 
most a miracle. Usually all the 
average clerks know about the 
product is the price. And this is 
the picture now: 
































{ _ 

: i . 

M’f’r Sales Retailer Clerk 
Force 


Just about nothing. 

Out beyond the clerk is the big 
Consuming Market. 

The point of contact between the 


+ 


Huber and Meighan to Getchell 


W. R. Huber, for fifteen years with 
the General Motors Corporation, and 
Howard S. Meighan, former vice-presi- 
dent of Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., have 


joined ij Stirling Getchell, Inc. 
Mr. Huber will be located in the De- 
troit office. e was at one time gen- 


eral sales manager of the Delco Light 
Company and later director of sales 
romotion of the Buick-Olds-Pontiac 
ales Company. 
Mr. Meighan who joins the New 
York radio department was with Scott 
Howe Bowen for three years. Prior to 
that he was with the radio department 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Hickok and Cohen, Goldman 
Accounts to Lord & Thomas 


The Hickok Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, men’s apparel accessories, 
has appointed the New York office of 


Lord & Thomas as its advertising 
agency. Cohen, Goldman & Company, 
New York, Worsted-tex and Saxon- 


weave suits, Knit-tex top coats and 
Winter-tex overcoats, have also placed 
their account with Lord & Thomas. 


McDermott Joins NBC 


G. B. McDermott, formerly Chicago 
sales manager of Jam Handy Picture 
Service, Inc., and, more recently, with 
the Chicago office of the World Broad- 
casting System, Inc., has joined the 
Chicago sales department of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Tung-Sol to Hartman 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc., Newark, 
J., has appointed the L. H. Hart- 
man Company, Inc., New York, to han- 
dle its advertising. Radio and auto- 


motive business papers, newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 
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manufacturer with all his know]- 
edge, enthusiasm, and interest is 
the clerk with little or no knowl- 
edge, little or no enthusiasm, and 
little or no interest. 

This is the picture: 


Leh | 
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a iN 

Sales Retailer Clerk Consumer 
‘orce Market 

Obviously, the manufacturer’s 
job is to convey directly to the con- 
sumer, as much of his knowledge, 
enthusiasm, and interest as he pos- 
sibly can. 

The only way he can do it is by 
advertising. 


+ 


M’f’r 


Figures on Voluntaries 


There are now 927 groups of volun 
tary chain stores in this country, which 
include in their membership more than 
204,000 separate retail stores. These 
figures were presented last week to the 
New Haven Advertising Club in an 
address by M. M. Zimmerman, who has 
for years devoted much study to the 
chain-store subject. The five States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois 
and Massachusetts have 390 voluntaries, 
with 106,134 members. 

Three kinds of organizations are 
found: (1) jobber-retailer, 715 groups 
with 170,000 members, (2) retailer 
owned, 191 groups with 31,500 members 
and (3) association of retailers with 21 
groups and 3,500 members. The last 
named are united chiefly for the pur- 
pose of collective advertising. 

aa - . 


Owsley with “Drug 
Store Retailing” 

Roger F. Owsley has become vice- 
president and a director of the H. K. 
Stroud Service Corporation, New York, 
publisher of Drug Store Retailing. Mr 
Owsley was with George Batten Com 
pany and Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn for eighteen and a half years as 
a member of the firm. 

eee 


Appoint Churchill-Hall 


The William G. Bell Company, Bos- 
ton, Bell’s Seasoning and Prepared 
Dressing, and the D. & L. Slade Com- 

ny, grocery specialties, have appointed 
Phurckill-Hall, Inc., New York, te di- 
rect their advertising. 

o . ” 


Blumer with “Liberty” 


Frank Blumer, formerly with the 
Nesbitt Service Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, and at one time with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, has 
joined the Chicago office of Liberty. 
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Almost Forgotten Buyers 


How the Government Can Help Them and How the 
Reformers Can’t 


By T. Swann Harding 


TH buyer has been all but for- 
gotten by advertisers. When 
will they wake up and notice him? 
The human consumer is the ex- 
posed target at which the heavy 
artillery and the machine guns of 
the citadel of advertising are pre- 
sumably discharging their contin- 
ual broadcast barrages. But there 
are many indications that the ex- 
penditure of ammunition is out of 
all decent proportion to the quan- 
tity of game bagged. Indeed, there 
is very often a tendency on the 
part of warriors in the citadel to 
discharge valuable but unsuitable 
cartridges into the dark and empty 
spaces of the night in the mere 
pious hope that some vagrant con- 
sumer may be caught on the wing 
and have his sales resistance de- 
flated. 

What is still more significant is 
the increasing evidence of revolt 
on the part of the target, or ad- 
vertisee, against the quality and 
character of the ammunition used 
to deflate said sales resistance. 
First there were incoherent mut- 
terings. The sudden and sugges- 
tive popularity of ribald magazines 
that almost 
the less secular forms of the ad- 
vertising ritual followed close 
thereupon. Next came querulous 
complaints by lady consumers who 
thought their intelligence had been 
sadly underestimated by those who 
supervise department store adver- 
tising, Then there appeared in 
sufficiently decorous technical jour- 
nals editorials warning manufac- 
turers that the “science angle” had 
been so overworked in exaggerated 
and unwarranted advertising that 
scrupulous producers hesitated 
even to put it longer to legitimate 
use. 

Writers in advertising journals 
began to assert that they feared 
advertising was confected merely 
to amuse the artist himself, not to 


indecently satirized , 


draw trade, and at last the leading 
advertising journal in the country 
published “A Woman Consumer 
Scans Advertising.” The publica- 
tion of that article is doubly 
significant. It is edifying to know 
that certain ladies are in intelli- 
gent and slightly irritable revolt 
against the tendency of toothpastes 
to recommend themselves as sov- 
ereign remedies for everything 
from headache to bunions. But it 
is just as important an indication 
of the trend of the times when 
Printers’ INK gives space to such 
an article. 

Advertising has undergone a 
rapid mutation in recent years. 
Twenty-five years ago toothpastes 
or powders were advertised as sim- 
ple cleansing agents or, very 
rarely, as mild antiseptics. They 
were not panaceas. One manu fac- 
turer, indeed, recommended his 
dentifrice because it had a pleasant 
taste! During the last ten years 
every possible kind of pseudo- 
scientific, therapeutic appeal has 
been made for simple, ordinary 
toothpastes no better than those of 
twenty-five years ago. It has even 
proved possible in recent years, by 
clever use of advertising psychol- 
ogy, to suggest that a soap, a liquid 
antiseptic, or a dentifrice has some 
extraordinary, hidden power be- 
cause it is a certain color or has 
a certain odor. 


Advertising Grades Down 
to Worst Types 


These things have not occurred 
because manufacturers are frost- 
bitten sons of Hades’ determined 
to defraud the public and be un- 
mitigated rascals. They have, in- 
stead, taken place because a profit 
economy places a premium upon 
fraud, use advertising 


- tends to grade down to the level 


of its worst types in an economic 
system based fundamentally upon 
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a theory of mutual exploitation. 
As science advances the devices it 
provides for nobler uses, like the 
radio, are prostituted by advertis- 
ing ballyhoo of the worst sort, and 
its basic discoveries, like those of 
ultra violet rays and vitamins, are 
made the basis of ever new near 
frauds recommended in advertis- 
ing that is almost totally devoid of 
exact, scientific truth. 


Meeting the Terms of 
the Unscrupulous 


For in a system of mutual ex- 
ploitation one must struggle to get 
a living. One must struggle hard 
and somewhat ruthlessly. One can- 
not be too ethical. The manufac- 
turer and the business man are 
constantly forced to lower their 
standards of ethics and intelligence 
in order to compete on even terms 
with those who are not so scrupu- 
lous. Even manufacturers of thor- 
oughly reputable goods find them- 
selves compelled to over-rate their 
products in their advertising, and 
to make claims offensive to their 
own intelligence. All sorts of 
goods, excellent, very bad, and in- 
different, are hurled upon the 
market and the consumer is per- 
plexed and confused by the raucous 
and contradictory claims he hears 
and reads on every side. 

What is the result? One of the 
earliest results is the passionate 
reformer’s plea for Government 
protection of the consumer from 
the assumed rapacity and rascality 


of the business man and the manu- ° 


facturer. Forgetting that we are 
all, each and every one of us, in 
some phase of our existence, con- 
sumers, the reformers personify 
big business and industry, and de- 
mand the passage of laws to clip 
the fangs of these monsters and 
to protect the frightened consumer 
from their poisons and their 
frauds. Such laws are passed. As 
a result of such agitation the 
Food and Drugs Act appeared on 
the Federal statute books. It was 
an effort to curb unfair competi- 
tion, and to protect the consumer. 
But it assumed that free competi- 
tion was per se a good, not an 
evil, and that legal regulation of 
the labels of articles after they 
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entered the stream of interstate 
commerce would, without any con- 
trol at all over general advertis- 
ing, protect consumers. 

In making the assumption that 
competition was a definite good 
that should undergo as little Gov- 
ernment interference as possible, 
the framers of this bill left cos- 
metics, medical devices, and gen- 
eral advertising entirely outside 
its scope. The Food and Drugs 
Law applies to statements made 
on the labels of packaged food 
and drug products that enter in- 
terstate commerce. That is all. It 
declares that these statements must 
be honest and correct, that what 
they say be true. But it does not 
require definitely informative label- 
ing that tells the whole truth and, 
as far as it is concerned, the sky 
is the limit for statements about 
the products that appear in general 
advertising or are catapulted at 
the human auditory apparatus over 
the radio. 

This leads to many legal anoma- 
lies and abuses. A patent medicine 
with a_ sufficient following of 
staunch believers may clear its 
label of all but the most innocuous 
and meaningless verbiage, and yet 
increase sales by recommending 
the same nostrum legally, but dis- 
honestly, and in unwarranted 
terms, by means of general adver- 
tising. 

Proving Knowledge 
of Fraud 


If, indeed, the Government takes 
action under law against a rem- 
edy that makes false therapeutic 
claims on its label, and thus en- 
ters interstate commerce to its con- 
tamination, the Government must 
prove that those statements are 
not only false but fraudulent. For 
when the Sherley amendment to 
the Food and Drugs Act was 
passed, extending the misbranding 
provisions of the law to therapeutic 
claims on nostrums, the patent med- 
icine lobby saw to it that the words 
“false and fraudulent,” not “false 
or misleading,” were used, thus 
making it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to prove not only that 
the manufacturer was a liar, but 





that he knew he was a liar when 
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he caused the false label to be 
affixed. 

This it is almost impossible to 
prove. The proof requires regi- 
ments of experts, testifying to the 
scientifically obvious at Govern- 
ment (taxpayers’) expense, andlong 
drawn out litigation required to es- 
tablish facts already known to 
science for many years. Finally, 
when the Government wins, the 
product at fault is often honestly 
labeled and thereafter fraud is per- 
petrated upon the consumer by ad- 
vertising by direct mail, on posters, 
in magazines or newspapers, or 
wafted over the radio in the coo- 
ing, oleaginous voice of some mis- 
begotten parsonlike person leading 
a profitable but misspent life. 


Control Over Direct-Mail 
Advertising 


Over direct-mail advertising it 
is true the Post Office Department 
does have some fragmentary con- 
trol, but theirs also is a curious 
law, and its enforcement is at- 
tended by the delays and intermin- 
able parleys and appeals incident 
to all-American law enforcement. 
In the first place the technical re- 
quirement is not only that the 
false advertising go to the con- 
sumer by mail, but that he buy and 
actually pay for the falsely adver- 
tised product by mail. Consequently 
if a consumer received fraudulent 
mail advertising but bought C.O.D. 
and paid the postman it is a trans- 
action that would not count under 
the law. For the law is designed 
to regulate only manufacturer-to- 
customer transactions performed 
entirely by mail and, even when 
invoked, like all laws it gets into 
action successfully about one fraud 
while eight more are popping 
newly out of the mud in as many 
widely separated States of the 
union. 

When it comes to general ad- 
vertising in magazines and in the 
press the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, also dedicated to the notion 
that free and open competition is 
a good per se, and the very life of 
trade, has certain mild restraining 
powers. All things considered it 
has done good work, but it oper- 
ates under the necessity of having 
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to be prepared to prove in court 
that the false and misleading ad- 
vertising against which it rules 
constitutes unfair competition. In 
many cases, as when it condemned 
the use of paid testimonials, the 
courts have refused to sustain it, 
the court in this case saying, how- 
ever, that although unfair com- 
petition was not shown, and paid 
testimonials might still be used, 
probably nobody would believe 
them anyway ! 

Or again, the Commission notes 
that a really dangerous remedy 
for obesity is widely advertised 
as harmless. This is untrue. Every 
doctor, when told the composition 
of the remedy, knew it was untrue. 
The Commission therefore ruled 
against the continuation of such 
false and misleading advertising 
claims. But the Court refused to 
sustain such a ruling. The remedy 
was dangerous and not harmless, 
the Court readily agreed. But what 
about unfair competition? Who 
had shown that, and how? Did 
these false claims demonstrate any 
unfair competition with physicians? 
They could not because the physi- 
cians did not manufacture and sell 
competitive products. Indeed the 
only competitive products in this 
obesity cure field were as bad as 
this one or worse. Why not let 
them kill each other off and be as 
ruthless as they pleased? If all 
products in a specific field are bad 
what is the use of regulating their 
advertising? Let them go the 
limit. They went. 


Some Protective 
Agencies 

There, so far as the advertisee 
is concerned, is the situation. The 
wind is somewhat tempered for 
this continuously shorn lamb by 
fragmentary legal garments sup- 
plied by the Government. The 
Food and Drugs Law is worn to 
loopholes while it and those of the 
Post Office Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission are all 
expensive to enforce, slow in ac- 
tion, and destined often to be 
eluded by errant rascals who can 
change labels, claims, advertise- 
ments, company names, or leap 
State lines with sufficient agility 
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to acquire protection. But, some- 
one asks anes, since we pay more 
than $2,000,000,000 annually for 
public education in this country, 
why is it that these literate, edu- 
cated people can be defrauded by 
palpably false and ridiculous ad- 
vertising ? 

The reply to that question is 
another: Is it the right kind of 
education to make sales resistant, 
intelligently | consumer - conscious 
buyers? That is to be doubted. 
This formal education we provide 
indoctrinates youth with what are 
presumed to be facts but what are 
often the merely current theories 
and hypotheses. It has the pro- 
foundest possible respect for ma- 
terial things. Indeed our leading 
educators have at times gone on 
record as co-operating with manu- 
facturers, advertisers and business 
men in support of the theory that 
one of the fundamental objectives 
of American education is to make 
the young ardently want more and 
better things. 


Objectives of Modern 
Education 


These young are destined to live 
in an economic system based essen- 
tially upon the doctrine of mutual 
exploitation and competition as 
ruthless as the competitors dare 
permit it to become. (When the 
competition becomes too ruthless, 
of course, the weaker brethren, 
being worsted in the battle, leap 
yelping to Father Government for 
comfort and protection from their 
enemies.) The system of education 
that prepares the young for their 
expulsion into this maelstrom of 
competitive exploitation sets up 
not culture, not art, not literature, 
not knowledge per se as its funda- 
mental objectives, but rather a re- 
spect for material things, an ar- 
dent desire to possess these things, 
and the inculcation of a vocational 
technic calculated to aid them in 
acquiring personal possession of 
these things. 

Generally speaking the records 
show that future consumers pass 
through the mill of formal educa- 
tion without being told how to buy 
intelligently, to assay advertising 
ballyhoo for its real worth, to recog- 
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nize true values by simple tests, 
and to discount unwarranted testi- 
monials, pseudo-scientific endorse- 
ments, and quasi-scientific claims. 
Our national educational system 
must be remedied in a very basic 
way before it will produce intelli- 
gent consumers. 


A Study of Quality 
and Service 


What can supply that need? The 
work of the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics has a feeble 
but none the less authentic light 
here. For it is studying nutrition 
standards, foods, textiles, and cer- 
tain household equipment from the 
standpoint of quality and service 
rather than from that of price and 
profit. It demonstrates what a 
proper standard of nutrition really 
is in terms of calories, vitamins, 
and minerals. It shows what fab- 
rics are best suited for specific 
purposes and what patterns should 
be used to make these fabrics up 
into J csaagy cossang proper clothes or 
window drapes. It runs tests on 
mechanical refrigerators, washing 
machines, ironers, kitchen equip- 
ment, and devises means of im- 
proving such apparatus. 

This basic information is next 
passed along to manufacturers in 
the hope that they will see the 
sound business policy of adopting 
it voluntarily and putting it into 
active practice. That has happened 
frequently. The Bureau’s patterns 
for suits for small boys were 
grabbed up by both pattern and 
suit makers and consumers pur- 
chased the ultimate results of that 
work in department stores and 
elsewhere. Certain types of house- 
hold equipment have undergone re- 
designing which resulted in their 
improvement, this improvement be- 
ing based upon what the Bureau's 
tests had shown. But the appro- 
priation of this Bureau is trivial, 
perhaps a tenth what one adver- 
tiser spends annually on one form 
of advertising alone, the radio. 

Any agency that tends to uplift 
general manufacturing standards 
of course performs far more val- 
uable service than one which 
merely publishes belated informa- 
tion about products that were on 
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the market a few weeks or months 
ago. It is even more helpful in a 
fundamental way than the en- 
forcement of imperfect laws which 
are slow to accomplish their 
meager results and which, at 
times, seem merely to clear the 
way for the profitable growth of 
new frauds by wiping out a few 
of the old ones. But there is many 
a slip between the work of even 
so valuable an agency and the 
consumer’s purse. 

A mere private agency that, for 
a small fee, pretends or even se- 
riously attempts to provide con- 
sumers with authoritative informa- 
tion about the products and devices 
on the American market, is fore- 
doomed to utter failure regardless 
of its sincerity and integrity. One 
need not question the honor of the 
misguided reformers who organize 
and perpetuate such organizations, 
however much one may doubt their 
intelligence. For such a service is 
basically illogical. It begins at the 
wrong end of the problem. Instead 
of assuring the consumer of a 
steady supply of authentic quality 
goods, over-rated neither in adver- 
tising nor in labeling, it attempts 
to tell the consumer which of the 
bewildering variety of competitive 
goods on the market he should 
buy to get his money’s worth. 

It is absolutely impossible to 
make such a service worth even a 
small annual fee. The American 
market is a thing of colossal and 
kaleidoscopic changes. Countless 
brands and varieties of goods and 
devices shower upon it from the 
never resting machines and the 
clamorous cries of advertising 
agencies immediately fill the land. 
By the time the righteous con- 
sumer service has tested the spring 
products it is already summer; by 
the time this information appears 
in print it is autumn. A hundred 
thousand new brands and gadgets 
are on the market about which no 
information is given, while the 
producers of the older varieties 
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Detroit Office for David 

The Geo. B. David Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has opened an 
office in the General Motors Building, 
Detroit, with Roy Buell in charge. 
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have now changed their formulas, 
their mechanical contrivances, or 
their raw materials. Hence the 
consumer, having paid for certain 
guidance, enters the market more 
misguided than ever and trust- 
ingly pays out good money for 
things that may actually have been 
worth that money three or six 
months ago, but which are much 
outvalued now by other products 
There is no hope here. 

The possibility that an improved 
Food and Drugs Act might help 
to purge advertising of hyperbole 
and the market of fraud, thus giv- 
ing producers and consumers both 
much aid, has long been considered 
by intelligent people who knew 
conditions. 

Such a bill has now actually 
been presented to the Senate by 
Senator Copeland and is under fire 
on the part of those who wish a 
continuation of abuses. It is much 
broader than the present law, 
rather positive than negative in 
intent, places responsibility for the 
integrity of goods upon the pro- 
ducer, and would certainly go far 
toward regulating and rendering 
foolproof the wide variety of prod- 
ucts that flow from factories in a 
profit economy, while also purging 
advertising. In a socially conceived 
system, of course, capital simply 
would not be allocated for anti- 
social uses. 

Those passionate morons who 
are our reformers always forget 
facts when riding hobbies. The 
fact remains that a competitive 
economic system based on price 
is founded upon the theory of mu- 
tual exploitation. This exploita- 
tion may at times be quite genteel 
and refined; in more difficult times 
it tends to become cut throat and 
ruthless, in so far as Government 
permits. But at all times it places 
a premium upon those shrewd and 
acquisitive sons of avarice and 
genii of disproportion who can en- 
rich themselves by deviating into 
a bit of sharp practice. 


— 


Advanced by Paris Medicine 

Lon F. Israel, formerly of the re- 
search department of the Paris Medicine 
Company, St. Louis, has been appointed 
advertising manager. 
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Lever’s new copy 
theme, “Cosmetic 
Skin,” was made to 
dominate the first 
advertisement fea- 

turing it  - 


+ 











Cosmetic Skin 


Industry Complains Against Lux Copy and Lever Denies Using 
Competitive Tactics 


HE cosmetic industry is up in 

arms. It has informed the 
Lever Brothers Company, through 
the trade practice committee of 
the Associated Manufacturers of 
Toilet Articles, that it views as in- 
imical to the toilet articles industry 
the current campaign on Lux toilet 
soap. This camnaign is introduc- 
ing “cosmetic skin” to the. public. 
Lever’s reply is quoted further in 
this report. 

Charges of unfairness began 
with the appearance of an adver- 
tisement which pictured a woman 
looking into a mirror on which 
was written the warning: “Look 
out! You're getting cosmetic 
skin!” A headline followed through 
with the statement that “thou- 
sands of girls menaced by cosmetic 
skin adopt Hollywood’s beauty 
method.” 

Text in essence explained that 
cosmetic skin originates with in- 
adequate removal of cosmetics. 
The preventive, of course, would be 
washing the face with Lux toilet 


soap every night. Such advertis- 
ing, in the opinion of the cosmetic 
industry, is harmful to its mem- 
bers because its negative appeal 
implies that women run a risk in 
the use of cosmetics. 

The campaign has appeared 
only in newspapers to date. News 
got around that it was scheduled 
for magazines also. A _ telegram 
was drafted and sent to a large 
number of newspapers and maga- 
zines, and a copy sent Lever. 

The telegram was signed by 
the Associated Manufacturers, of 
which Lever is a member, and the 
Perfume and Cosmetic Institute. 
It said: 

“On behalf of more than fifty 
prominent manufacturers cosmet- 
ics represented by associations 
named below, including Arden, 
Bourjois, Coty, Cutex, Dorothy 
Gray, Houbigant, Hudnut, Jer- 
gens, Woodbury, Pond’s, Primrose 
House, Rubinstein, Yardley and 
many others, we desire to protest 
scare copy now being offered on 

















behalf of Lux toilet soap, which is 
a libel on the entire cosmetic indus- 
try and will do irreparable harm 
if used. 

“Consider the name ‘cosmetic 
skin’ an imaginary disease which 
is the invention of copy writer not 
reinforced by adequate scientific 
authority. 

“Copy violates Article 7, Section 
j 5, Cosmetic Code and due protest 
r will be made to code authorities. 

“Lux campaign, if run, would 
more than neutralize any advertis- 
ing by reputable cosmetic manu- 
facturers. 

“Detailed objections follow la- 
ter. Please notify us promptly 
whether you accept or reject pro- 
posed copy.” 

Along with the copy of the tele- 
gram sent Lever went a letter 
from the Associated Manufactur- 
ers, signed by C. S. Welch, secre- 
tary and manager. “As a member 
of the Association,” Lever was 
told, “I would be pleased to have 
your views to present to members 
of the Committee on the subject 
matter of the communication (the 
telegram).” 

The code provision cited in the 
telegram follows: 

“No member of the industry 
shall make or cause or permit to 
be made or published any false, 
untrue, or deceptive statements by 
way of advertisement 
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well as by a liberal rendering 
thereof.” 

Lever, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Welch and signed by Grafton 
B. Perkins, advertising manager, 
holds that there has been no viola- 
tion of this provision. 

“In the; telegram which you sent 
to various newspapers and maga- 
zines,” he wrote, “you make men- 
tion of the fact that our copy vio- 
lates Article 7, Section 5, of the 
Cosmetic Code. Merely in passing 
I might mention that Article 2, 
Section 1, Paragraph C of the 
Cosmetic Code expressly exempts 
us from its provisions. I mention 
this quite casually since the adver- 
tising you question would not in 
any event violate the section of the 
Cosmetic Code to which you 
refer.” 

The Association does not agree 
with Mr. Perkins in his conten- 
tion. Article 7 is the provision 
which exempts the manufacturer of 
soap, as defined in the Soap and 
Glycerine code, from the provi- 
sions of the cosmetic code. How- 
ever, it is the Association’s views 
that when a soap is advertised as 
a cosmetic it comes under the Cos- 
metic Code. Thus it appears that 
there is a matter for NRA to pass 
upon. 

Mr. Perkins’ letter urges Mr. 
Welch, who is chairman of the 





{ or otherwise concerning 
; the grade, quality, quan- 
tity, substance, charac- 
ter, origin, size or prep- 
aration of any product 
of the industry having 
the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or pro- 
spective purchasers or 
; to affect injuriously the 
q business of competitors. 
1 The truth of an adver- 
tisement shall be judged 
by its intended effect as 
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A series was approved 
at the outset. Later copy 
is not a forced toning 
down of the copy theme 
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—In display advertising for first three months 
of 1934 compared with same period last year, 
including: 


Department Stores 
* 
Men’s Clothing 
* 
Automotive 


* 
Women’s Clothing 
* 
Financial 


+ 
Drug - Toiletries 


* 
Shoes 
. 
Amusements - Theatres 
* 
Furniture 


@ While The Times carries no hard liquor 
advertising, it led the nearest local paper 
during this period by the large figure of 
577,000 lines. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Repr tatives: 285 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
210 ronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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trade practice committee, to refer 
again to the advertising in ques- 
tion. If this is done, he writes, 
“T think you will agree that the 
only inference that is justifiable is 
that cosmetics allowed to remain 
in the pores of the skin are harm- 
ful to the skin. 

“The advertising message that 
cosmetics allowed to accumulate in 
the pores of the skin are bad for 
the skin is not only beyond all 
questior true but furthermore, in 
our opinion, is a benefit both to 
the women of the country and to 
the cosmetic industry as well. 

“Far from having any desire to 
injure the cosmetic industr--” con- 
tinues the Lever replv, “we have 
been very careful in the current 
campaign to take ever: precaution 
to convey unmistakably the thought 
that women should continue to use 
cosmetics just as freely as ever. 
It was never part of our thinking 
to induce women to give up or cut 
down on the use of cosmetics. 

“A survey was made wherein spec- 
imen advertisements were shown 
to hundreds of women in their 
homes and the results prove that 
women do not get the impression 
that they should stop or cut down 
on the use of cosmetics. 

“Also,” Mr. Welch is further 
informed, “it must be apparent to 
you that if women follow the ad- 
vice given in our advertising and 
wash the pores thoroughly each 
time before they put on new make- 
up, and at bedtime, they will use a 
greater tonnage of cosmetics than 
they now do. 

“T have already said,” Mr. Per- 
kins wrote, “that the statement 
that cosmetics allowed to accumu- 
late in the pores is bad for the 
skin is absolutely correct and I 
am sure that you must agree with 
me in this. Our advertisements 
are supported by competent s~ien- 
tific and medical opinion. As a 
matter of fact, medical literature 
is replete with supporting material. 
I quote below the following which 
are typical of a voluminous liter- 
ature.” 

There then follow quotations 
from the writings of medical and 
beauty authorities, cited to justify 
that the advice given in the advyer- 
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tising is sound and based on au- 
thoritative sources. 

To the agency as well as to 
Lever Brothers, the reaction of 
the industry undoubtedly has come 
as a sudden jolt because there 
could have been no deliberate in- 
tent to injure the industry of which 
Lever is a member. Further, two 
of the cosmetic advertisers named 
in the telegram also are clients of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
which is handling the criticized 
campaign. It seems obvious that 
the agency would not plan any- 
thing that would disturb its rela- 
tions with these clients just as it 
seems unlikely that Lever would 
go out of its way to unfairly at- 
tack an industry with which it is 
so closely allied. 

There are reproduced with this 
article the first and fourth of 
the “cosmetic skin” advertisements 
which are appearing in over 500 
newspapers. The later copv subor- 
dinates the mention of cosmetic 
skin to headline and illustration. 
Some individuals who profess to 
have an inside track point to this 
difference as a “toning down.” 
Then gossip has it that this is evi- 
dence of pressure brought upon 
either the agency or Lever. 

As a matter of record, the fourth 
advertisement was planned and ap- 
proved at the same time along 
with a series of about ten pieces of 
copy which are to run consecu- 
tively. The first advertisement and 
its immedi.te successors puresely 
featured “cosmetic skin” so as to 
command attention. As the letter 
and telegram referred to so well 
reveal, the introductory advertise- 
ments brought attention that was 
not anticipated. 

Up to the time this issue goes 
to press, it isn’t known that any 
newspaper has refused to continue 
carrying the advertisements sched- 
uled. Likewise, nothing definite is 
known as to the final attitude of 
the magazines as a whole. Some 
indicate a refusal, others are un- 
decided. 

Meanwhile, clogged pores con- 
tinue to be talked and written 
about in advertising. But so long 
as the red flag of “cosmetic skin” 
isn’t waved, no furor is raised, 
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Alertness That Makes Good 


Salesmen Better 


It Is an Excellent Quality When Used Properly 
By Don Gridley 


[NX Pittsburgh a salesman made a 
good sale because he saw some 
girls shivering. 

Up in Connecticut a clock sales- 
man broke in on a buyer, whom he 
had never been able to reach, by 
the not too obvious combination of 
the chimes of a clock and a tele- 
phone. 

Out in Minnesota a business ma- 
chine salesman got an order from 
a school board because he knew 
when to walk out of a meeting. 

Up in Boston a salesman landed 
an order because he was impolite 
enough to overhear a luncheon con- 
versation. 

In Southern New Jersey a sales- 
man chose an outlet which seemed 
to be closed forever to him as a 
challenge to his ability and walked 
away with the order. 

At Devil’s Lake 2,000 tattered $1 
bills were the lever used by a sales- 
man to get a carload order. 

Good salesmanship is usually an 
unpredictable combination of imag- 
ination, ingenuity, curiosity, tact— 
and forty-nine other qualities that 
are found in varying amounts in 
the human race. Probably they 
can all be jumbled together under 
the general head of alertness. 

For instance there was the Pitts- 
burgh salesman who worked for 
the Tremco Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He had sold quite a good 
deal of the company’s products in 
a large office building. One day 
when he was on his way to talk to 
the manager of the building he no- 
ticed that office girls were shiver- 
ing at their work although they 
were wearing their coats. Alert- 
ness told him that shivering girls 
and Tremco Caulking had a strange 
affinity. 


The net result was that the sales-’ 


man, with the necessary tact, ex- 
plained the situation to the man- 
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ager of the building and sold a 
nice order of caulking for drafty 
windows. 

It was alertness in another form 
that came to the aid of a business 
machine salesman who was trying 
to sell an automatic clock system to 
a small-town school board. 

After using up thirty or forty 
minutes of the school board’s time 
on what he considered was a real 
sales talk he felt that the psycho- 
logical moment had come to sit 


down. He sat. 
The school board also sat. No 
one asked any questions. No one 


brought up any objections. In fact 
nobody said anything. 

Suddenly the salesman stood up. 
He said, “Gentlemen, I fully real- 
ize that it is probably impossible 
for you to make the proper motion 
to purchase this equipment while 
I am still in the room. Therefore, 
I shall retire while the motion is 
being made.” 

It is hardly necessary to add the 
P. S.—he got the order. 


An Overheard 
Conversation 


It was downright impolite alert- 
ness that moved a Boston salesman 
for the Timken Silent Automatic 
Company to listen to a luncheon 
conversation at a nearby table. 
However, he cannot be blamed for 
his impoliteness because the topic 
under discussion was automatic 
heating and air-conditioning. 

He listened with the idea of in- 
troducing himself later but found 
that one of the men was a sales- 
man. He did obtain the last name 
and the street on which the pros- 
pect lived. 

He called cold turkey at the pros- 
pect’s home and requested permis- 
sion to make a heating survey. 
After securing all the facts he 











Of course, fellow publishers, you should 
advertise in Printers’ Ink—here we are 
ourselves. Old P. I. does a necessary job, 
or it wouldn’t have lived as long as it 
has. But you have another job to do, a 
job at least equally important, especially 
these days. . .. 


~ ALL ADVERTISING 


ARE NOT 


With all due respect to present company, it takes more than 
advertising men to make an advertisement. It also takes 
money. And the money men, as we all know, are hard- 
headed and hard to get at. 


They don’t speak our language. They are more interested 
in balance sheets than in media lists, in broad plans than in 
swell copy. They may or may not admit that they don't 
know anything about advertising, but how they know what 
they like! 


No, they aren’t advertising men, but you know what they 
do to lists and appropriations. They lop newspapers off 
lists because they object to their policies; they ban maga- 
zines and radio chains because they never read them them- 
selves, or listen to them, because their wives don’t like 
them, or because they think it’s a lot of money for a page 
or an hour. 


Yet these unseen chairmen and directors, presidents and 
treasurers, who can do so much about the butter on your 
bread, can be had like anybody else. They are just as 
susceptible to persuasive headlines and intelligent, con- 
vincing copy as the men who write them. They are, after 
all, only human. 


All good advertising men, on either side of the space 
buyer’s desk, sense this, and many of them realize the 
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necessity of doing something about it. The difficulty is in 


re reaching these hidden brass hats. Not closely concerned 
at with advertising, they don’t read our excellent professional 


journals with the same attention we give them. They 
dodge even good solicitors—how many times have you 
rested #had to work through some other president or chairman 
an in §to get a hearing? 
don’t 


we The easiest, cheapest way to get at these influential citizens 
wha 


is in their own professional paper. Their profession is 
business, and Business Week is their paper. It is ALL 
t they B business. It isn’t a bit amusing, or entertaining. In fact, 
rs offfonly those who think balance sheets are as exciting as 
maga-§The Thin Man” and tough competitive situations as 
them- § dramatic as “Men in White” find Business Week interesting. 
t like§ For them, however, it is the most compelling kind of 
| page reading. 

Several important publishers have already discovered the 
s and—necessity of selling behind the scenes, and the usefulness 
| your of Business Week in educating the invisible influence which 
ust as§4ffects every schedule and contract. 


, con- 
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found that an oil furnace was 
needed for heating the first floor, 
garage and domestic hot water and 
that another model burner would 
be required for installation in the 
air-conditioning equipment which 
was wanted. He then enlisted the 
aid of an air-conditioning company 
to handle that part of the con- 
tract. 

The net result was that the pros- 
pect was so impressed that he 
gave the salesman an order for 
$1,382.20 worth of Timken equip- 
ment and placed another order for 
air-conditioning equipment amount- 
ing to $1,200. 

When an ice-pick salesman sees 
an electric refrigerator display in 
a store window, that, seemingly, is 
one store that he should pass by. 
A salesman in Southern New Jer- 
sey, however, took the electric re- 
frigerator as a challenge. 

He went inside the store and 
said to the dealer, “Many of your 
prospects are going to have to make 
the old icebox do for a while 
longer, as much as they would like 
to own an electric refrigerator. 
While they are waiting they are 
going to keep chipping ice. 

“Now, if you will stamp your 
name and address on_ice-picks, 
every time one of your prospects 
uses the ice-pick he will think not 
only how nice it would be to own 
an electric refrigerator but further- 
more will think that you are the 
man to sell it to him.” 

When the salesman walked out 
of the store he carried in his 
pocket a sizable order. What was 
more he carried with him an idea 
which he was able to capitalize in a 
number of communities. 


Ingenuity and a Clock 
Salesman 


That peculiar form of alertness 
which is known as ingenuity had a 
lot to do with the success of a 
clock salesman in Connecticut. This 
salesman wanted to get an order 
from a large department store. 
Three different times he went to 
the buyer. Three different kinds 


of bait he used. But each time 
the buyer sent out word, “I’m not 
interested. We've got a good line 
of clocks now.” 
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Back at the factory the sales- 
man was sitting at his desk with 
a clock in front of him. He was 
nettled about the account and was 
thinking of all ways that he could 
get to the buyer when the clock 
chimed with its new, beautiful com- 
bination of sounds. 


Birth of an 
Idea 


In the salesman’s mind some- 
thing clicked. He picked up the 
phone and put in a long-distance 
call to the buyer. When the buyer 
got on the phone he said curtly 
that he was not interested in clocks 
and did not want to be bothered. 

The salesman, however, said 
nothing more. He merely placed 
the clock in front of the telephone 
transmitter and turned on the 
chimes. 

The buyer stopped talking. After 
the chimes had finished he said, 
“What is that?” 

“That is our new chime clock 
that I have been trying to get you 
to listen to,” said the salesman. 

“T’ll be damned,” said the buyer. 
“How soon can you come down to 
see me again and how soon can you 
make shipments?” 

Down in North Carolina a haber- 
dashery salesman broke one of his 
company’s rules because he wanted 
to get home over Sunday. The 
rule was, not to try to sell haber- 
dashery dealers on Saturdays but 
to use the day for other type of 
work, 

This salesman had cleaned up the 
town with the exception of one 
store and he did not want to waste 
his time or the company’s money 
by staying in the town over Sun- 
day when he could get home if he 
could clean up an order by evening. 

He went into the haberdasherv 
and found the usual Saturday rush. 
While he was waiting to talk to 
the proprietor he noticed that the 
one clerk in the store was busy 
waiting on customers for shirts 
while other customers stood wait- 
ing at the neckwear counter. 

At this moment the proprietor 
came up to the salesman. The 
salesman casually mentioned who 
he was and what firm he repre- 
sented but before the owner could 
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get a chance to make any comment 
the salesman observed that he 
seemed pretty busy. Upon the pro- 
prietor agreeing, the salesman vol- 
unteered the information that he 
knew something about haberdash- 
ery and not having anything to do 
for the greater part of the day 
would be glad to help out behind 
the counter and turn his commis- 
sions over to the other salesman. 

The owner agreed and in a few 
moments the salesman was in- 
stalled behind the counter and for 
the rest of the day worked busily 
selling neckwear and other items. 
He did a good job, ran up a good 
volume of sales and, in addition, 
got a consumer reaction in that 
town on his own line. 

The storekeeper was so grati- 
fied that at the end of the day he 
invited the salesman to dinner and 
the net result was a nice order. 


This Salesman Laundered 
Dollar Bills 


A salesman for a washing-ma- 
chine manufacturer sold a carload 
order because he had experimented 
with dollar bills. 

He got permission of a friendly 
dealer to put a demonstration ma- 
chine in a window. Then he per- 
suaded the local banker to get 2,000 
tattered dollar bills, ready to be 
shipped back to the reserve bank 
for cremation. 

Then he stood in the dealer’s 
window and put on a daily demon- 
stration showing what a washing 
machine and ironer would do 
toward the restoration of the bills. 
To the astonishment of the owner 
of the store and also of the crowds 
in the streets the bills came out 
crisp and new in appearance. 

The net result was that the 
washing machine sold like hot- 
cakes and at the end of the week 
the salesman had an order for a 
second carload. 

That form of alertness which 
understands consumer psychology 
came to the help of a house-to- 
house salesman. Let Herbert Metz, 
sales promotion manager, Graybar 
Electric Company describe it as 
he did in a recent issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

“One day when I was puttering 
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around the house,” says Mr. Metz, 
“a car drove up in front and Mrs. 
Metz made some remark about 
there’s the So-and-So man, and 
said she wasn’t going to let him in. 
Just a few minutes later I went 
downstairs and found that he was 
in and that she had bought two of 
the articles he sold. 

“As he was going I said, ‘Young 
man, I will buy any article you 
have got there, if you will tell me 
how you got into the house when 
Mrs. Metz told me she wasn’t go- 
ing to let you in.’ 

“*Tust wait a minute,’ he said. 
‘When I ring the bell you come to 
the door.’ 

“*Good morning, Mrs. Metz,’ he 
said when I opened the door. He 
had his hat in one hand and his 
sample case under the other arm. 
It was a bright sunshiny day—but, 
very carefully he was kicking out 
of a pair of rubbers. 

“*No woman,’ he grinned at me, 
‘would have the heart to make me 
put my rubbers on again.’” 

An automobile salesman in Yonk- 
ers called a prospect on the tele- 
phone to sell an automobile. The 
prospect happened to be a publica- 
tion salesman. 

He said to the automobile man, 
“I think that your idea of solicit- 
ing over the telephone for a product 
like an automobile is pretty bad. 
Furthermore, your sales talk isn’t 
so hot. And I ought to know be- 
cause I am a salesman myself.” 

He hung up the phone righte- 
ously satisfied with himself. 

Five minutes later there was a 
timid ring on the doorbell. He 
went to the door and there was the 
automobile salesman. 

“I’m awfully glad I had a 
chance to talk with you,” said the 
salesman, “because, you see, I’m 
kind of new at this business and I 
want to apologize to you for my 
bad tactics and tell you how much 
I appreciate your tip. It certainly 
is' mighty nice of you to help me 
out when I’m just getting started 
in the business.” 

The prospect was flabbergasted 
for a moment and then he invited 
the automobile salesman in. 

“Come on in,” he said, “there’s 
very little that I can tell you about 
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selling. You have just made the 
best approach to me that has ever 
been made by any automobile man.” 

The sequel is not that the sales- 
man got the order—but out of the 
conversation he did get some good 
names and sold a couple of cars. 

Alertness, again, was what en- 
abled a Buffalo salesman to sell 
nine typewriters. 

In the beginning all of his per- 
suasiveness failed to convince a 
mortgage corporation of the econo- 
my of buying machines instead of 
renting. 

Finally, he worked up the prop- 
osition in writing, demonstrating 
how the yearly rental would 
amount to more than 50 per cent of 
the cost of the machines. He then 
drew a parallel with a real estate 
transaction asking just how long 
the prospect would pay rent 
amounting to 50 per cent on the 
assessed valuation of a piece of 
property. 

This was the angle that clinched 
the sale. It was a fine example of 
translating a sales talk into the 
terms of a prospect’s business. 


+ 
Win Pulitzer Awards 


The Pulitzer Prize in Journalism for 
the most disinterested and meritorious 
service rendered by an American news- 
paper during the year was awarded, this 
week, to the Medford, Oreg., Mail 
Tribune for its campaign against un- 
scrupulous politicians in Jackson County, 


reg. 

Frederick T. Birchall, of the New 
York Times, won the award for dis- 
tinguished service as a foreign or Wash- 
ington correspondent for his correspon- 
dence from Europe. 

For distinguished editorial writing 
limited to, the editorial page, the award 
went to “Where Is Our Money?” by 
E. P. Chase, published in the Atlantic, 
Iowa, News Telegraph on December 
2, 1933. 

Royce Brier, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, won the award for distin- 
guished work by a reporter for his ac- 
count of the lynching of the kidnapers, 
John M. Holmes and Thomas H. Thur- 


mond. 

Edmund Duffy, of the Baltimore Sun, 
won the prize for the best cartoon of 
the year with “California Points with 
Pride—!”” published November 28, 1933. 


R. S. Elliott with KGB 
Robert Sherry Elliott has been ap- 
inted to the staff of Station KGB, 
San Diego. He formerly was with the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
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The following story has in it 
some pathos. It seems that a sales- 
man for Pabco Paints was badly 
injured in an automobile accident. 
When he came to he was in an 
operating room and a voice was 
saying, “Hang on. We're almost 
through. We couldn’t risk an 
anesthetic.” 

The salesman was surprised to 
hear his own voice say faintly, 
“O. K., Doc, make it fast. Say, you 
fellows could use a lot of good 
Pabco Paint around here.” 

Three days later the salesman 
mailed to his head office a 25 gallon 
order for repainting at the hospi- 
tal. 

Call it what you will: Alertness, 
inventiveness, ingenuity, persis- 
tence, there is a basic quality that 
sets off good salesmen from fair 
salesmen. Of course, no amount 
of alertness will overcome good, 
old steady stick-to-itiveness. 

However, if you will combine a 
willingness to make plenty of calls 
with that quality called “alertness,” 
there you will find the good sales- 
man. 


+ 


To Fight Advertising Racketeers 


The tenth district of the Advertising 
Federation of America, which comprises 
Texas and Oklahoma, has embarked 
upon a program which aims to make its 
territory unprofitable to the advertising 
racketeer and imposter. 

The district directors will follow the 
plan used in San Antonio for the last 
five years which was outlined by Dis- 
trict Governor William Brockhausen. 

The San Antonio plan is based on 
three ordinances of the City Council 
calling for imprisonment and fine un to 
$200 for crooked advertising solicitors 
operating without a permit from a Vig- 
ilance Committee. 

Directors of the tenth district have 
voted to stibmit copies of the San An- 
tonio ordinances to their respective gov- 
erning bodies for adoption or as models. 
They also voted to establish a central 
bureau or office which can relay reports 
on known advertising schemes. 


Rochester Club Elects 


The Rochester, N. Y., Advertising 
Club has elected the following new of- 
ficers: President, John P. Street; vice- 
—: Fred M. Dorris and R. Irving 

eale; treasurer, Elmund M. Alling. Di- 
rectors elected are: Rev. Charles C. 
Blauvelt, Joseph Connor and Dr. Theo- 
dore C. Blutau. Mr. Street is secretary 
of the New York State Canners Associa- 
tion. 
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Another Recommendation 
for the Louisville Market 


RETAIL VOLUME | 
IN CITY GROWS 


Wholesale Orders Close to 
1932 and 1931 Levels, . 
Agency Finds, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF FINANCE 


By TRADER. 
RETAIL TRADE IN LOUIS- 
week 






























































e.- And You Carn Reach and Sell 
This Market Effectively Thru— 


Che Conrier-Zonrual. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 














Questions for Advertisers 





Old Fundamentalist himself. 





Aesop Glim is asking and answering a series of questions which 
he believes might appear on the examination papers, if there 
were a State board to license people to practice advertising. This 
is the second set of questions and answers, with a pre-view of 
next week’s questions for those of the mentally alert who want 
to prepare their own answers in advance of seeing those of the 





By Aesop Glim 


II—QUESTIONS 


6. What is meant by “working 
from the known to the unknown”? 

7. Are there any good exceptions 
to this principle? 

8. How long should a headline 
be? 

9. What is meant by “breaking 
for sense”? 

10. Have you any special rules of 
typography for headlines? 


II—ANSWERS 


6. In a majority of cases, you 
are safe in treating your product 
as though it were a totally un- 
known quantity. Wherefore, your 
headline might be thought of as 
an envoy sent out to flag your 
prospect on some common meeting 
ground. The headline starts the 
prospect on the road from the 
known to the unknown. 

Every motor car uses brake lin- 
ing. Every motorist is a prospect 
for brake lining. Yet most motor- 
ists have never seen a piece of 
brake lining. Therefore, it is un- 
likely that any feature of the brake 
lining itself would serve as a com- 
mon meeting ground. Before you 
can get the motorist thinking about 
the merits of your brake lining, 
you have got to get him into a 
discussion of safety or accidents. 

On the other hand, if you could 
announce that the Ford now has 
sixteen cylinders—or that the 


Chevrolet is now $200—you would 
obviously have headline material in 
those very words. The cars them- 
selves are known quantities; the 
have news value. 


new features 
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You have very little distance to 
lead your prospect. 

7. The principle of working 
from the known to the unknown 
has this exception: If you can 
produce a headline containing an 
interesting and startling news item, 
so far outside the reader’s knowl- 
edge that he will not stop to ques- 
tion or argue about it, you will 
have an arresting headline. In 
such a case, you would not be 
working from “the known.” 

8. Here is a very pat answer— 
open to plenty of argument: A 
headline may have from three to 
thirteen words; five and seven 
word headlines are especially ef- 
fective. 

If you must have more than 
thirteen words, break them up into 
a headline and a sub-head. Try to 
keep thirteen as your inviolable 
upper limit for the main headline. 
Thirteen seems to be the maximum 
the eye can take in during the 
fraction of time in which your 
headline must catch the reader’s 
attention. 

Five and seven word headlines 
seem to have special eye appeal. 

9. When it is desirable to set a 
headline on two or more lines, it 
is highly important—for fast read- 
ing—that you “break for sense.” 

Here is an example from the ad- 
vertising of the Jarman Shoe Com- 
pany in current magazines: 

A soft cloth 
A piece of soap 
AND SPOTS 
DISAPPEAR 
now ...a white shoe 
that stays white 
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In all, there are sixteen words 
of display in this combined head- 
line and sub-head. Yet it is sur- 
prisingly easy to read. This is a 
good example of breaking more 
than thirteen words into a head- 
line and sub-head (Question 8). 
But—most important—it is a per- 
fect illustration of breaking for 
sense. Each line of type is a com- 
plete thought or picture in itself. 
Supposing that they had broken it 
“A soft cloth a piece.” Such a 
combination of words is suscep- 
tible to several interpretations. It 
is not fast reading: Similarly, 
“A piece of soap and spots” would 
have been equally confusing. 

Referring again to Question 8 
above, note that there are seven 
words in, “Now .. . a white shoe 
that stays white.” After only one 
reading, the seven words have 
registered. 

10. In this same headline the 
words “stays white” are set in 
italics. This is for emphasis. There 
are other typographical tricks by 
which to gain emphasis—such as 
capital initials or all caps. 


— 


David Remer Joins Ayer 


David Remer, formerly vice-president 
and director of Stone & Webster and 
Blodgett, has joined the Philadelphia 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. He 
was with the Guaranty Trust Company 
until 1921 when he joined Drexel & 
Company, Philadelphia, as manager of 
its bond department. In 1928 he be- 
came a director and vice-president in 
charge of the Philadelphia office of 
Stone & Webster and Blodgett. 


Has Audiola Account 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
Chicago, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Audiola Com- 
pany, of that city, a recently acquired 
subsidiary of Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany. company makes radio re- 
ceivers and plans expansion into the 
washing machine and automatic refrig- 
eration fields. 

7. . . 


New York Publishers Elect Martin 


E. G. Martin, of the executive staff 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, was elected 
chairman of the Publishers Association 
of New York City last week. Victor F. 
Ridder, of The Staats-Zeitung, was re- 
elected vice-chairman and J. . Barn- 
hart, business manager of the New York 
News, treasurer. 
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As for a special rule of typog- 
raphy for headlines, I would say: 
Use the caps and the italics to 
emphasize only the words that 
really should be emphasized. If you 
emphasize everything, you actually 
emphasize nothing. It has all can- 
celed out. 

Secondly, I would point out that 
your prospect reads thousands of 
words of body text for every ten 
words of headline. Therefore— ex- 
cept when you are seeking em- 
phasis on special words or phrases 
—follow the general rules of typog- 
raphy to which your reader is ac- 
customed—from reading the body 
text. 


III—QUESTIONS 


11. How much of your story should 
the headline tell? 

12. How much of your story should 
the subhead tell? 

13. What is the primary function 
of the main illustration? 

14. What other functions may it 
serve? 

15. Should the artist sign the pic- 
ture? 


+ 


Heads United Publishers 


C. A. Musselman has been elected 
president of the United Publishers Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia. He had been 
vice-president of the corporation and 
president of the Chilton Company, its - 
automotive unit, since 1923. Fritz J. 
Frank was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent. Other vice-presidents elected are 
Fred Stevens, J. S. Hildreth, George 
Griffiths, Everit B. Terhune and Ernest 
C. Hastings. 


Standish Returns to Walker 

W. Colburn Standish has been ap- 
pointed a member of the executive staff 
of Walker & Company, Detroit, outdoor 
advertising. He formerly was connected 
with the sales department of Walker & 
Company several years ago. 

. . . 


With World Broadcasting 


Read H. Wright, formerly with the 
H. W. Kastor and Sons Advertising 
Company, Chicago, as director of radio, 
has joined the Chicago office of the 
World Broadcasting System. 


Appoints Fertig 

Douglas Gibbons & Company, 
York, real estate, have 
Lawrence Fertig & Company, 
handle their advertising. 


New 
appointed 
nec., to 
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NO SOAP 
the SHAD 


YACINTH POTTS has at last 

found the Soap of Soaps. For 
two years now, she has been covet- 
ing the complexion of the crowned 
heads and assorted babies, as re- 
viewed in the advertisements of 
Angelskin Soaps, Inc. 


Small surprise that last week, 
when the Wonder Drug Mart adver- 
tised a box of Angelskin Soap (reg. 
$1.00) for only 99c, the last of her 
weakened sales resistance collapsed. 
And to the delight of Hyacinth, the 
soap is every ounce as good as she 


had visioned. 


But what about poor Orville 
Potts, husband to Hyacinth? No 
one ever told him what Angelskin 
would do for his tired masculine 
epidermis. No one has rescued him 
from his outer darkness. To him 
it is just another cake of soap, un- 
tinged by beauty or romance. Mrs. 
Potts may use it if she pleases—as 


long as she buys his brand as well. 


Thus, as any thoughtful advertiser 
knows, there are not one but two 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS BEQT} 
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SH AWAY 
SBAND 


soap customers in the Potts family 
—he and she. To advertise to he 
alone is to toss half your market 
over your shoulder. There are two 
ways to avoid this: 

Of course you can advertise w 
her in women’s magazines, and W 
him in men’s magazines. 

Or better yet, you can make one 
magazine do the work of two, and 
advertise in Redbook, where every 
thousand copies are read by 148) 
women and 1420 men. It costs les 
to reach the whole family, women 
plus men, through Redbook than it 
does to reach one sex alone through 
ordinary magazines. 

31 new advertisers came to Redbook 
the first six months of 1934—11 toile! 
goods, 4 travel, 2 food, 6 liquor and 
beer, 2 insurance, 2 book, 1 auto 
mobile, 1 tire, 1 typewriter, 1 foun 
tain pen. You can’t keep a profital 
publication a secret! 

Sell the family and you sell all 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave 
New York City. 
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SHORT STORIES 
Booth Tarkington 
Mary McCall, Jr. 
Eric Hatch 
Frank R. Adams 
James M. Cain 
Phyllis Bottome 
Finley Peter Dunne, Jr. 
George Wylie Henderson 
Ernest Haycox 


4 


FEATURES 


Bruce Barton 

Frederick Van Ryn 

Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 
and 6 pages of pictures 


3 


SERIALS 


Katherine Newlin Burt 
Louis Joseph Vance 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 


3 


DEPARTMENTS 


Redbook’s Radio Revue 

Culbertson’s Contract 
Bridge Announcement 

Redbook’s Educational 
Directory 


50,000 WORD 
COMPLETE NOVEL 


THE CHINESE 
ORANGE MURDER 
by Ellery Queen 





REDBOOK FOR JUNE 
The Magazine plus a Book-length Novel 





4NDSBEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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| 4 cost per return 
in the Herald Tribune was 
the lowest in New York and 
just next to the very lowest 


in the country.” 


The S. O. S. Company 


(Extract from a letter dated Feb. 15, 1934, 
after S. O. S. Magic Scouring Pads were 


advertised in three New York newspapers). 


Herald Tribune 
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Collection Letters Needn’t 
Be Built of Elm 


In Fact, They Seem to Work Better When They’re Otherwise 
By Arthur H. Little 


“Dear Mr. Baker: 


“IT am in receipt of your letter 
of the 22nd and I was surely 
pleased to hear from you because 
| think you’re a pretty good fel- 
low. I have never met you, but 
from the correspondence I have 
had from you I want to tell you I 
think a whole lot of you. I am 
not trying to flatter you or any- 
thing of the sort, but I am sincere 
in what I say. 

“Enclosed you will find a check 
for $111.74, the full amount of my 
indebtedness to the Mantle Lamp 
Company. I have decided not to 
return any of the goods, as there 
would be quite a lot of discount 
taken off, and I am able to sell 


them at a price to get my money 


hack and some profit. Therefore, 
I am sending you the check in full. 
“Business is at least 30 per cent 
hetter than it has been, and I am 
looking for a nice future business. 
“I want to thank you for past 
courtesies you have extended me 
luring my time of trouble, and if, 
at any time, there is a way I can 
help you I will surely do so. Any 
time you are in , I would be 
pleased to have you call on me. 
“Very truly yours, 


Behind that letter there is drama 

drama that has verged on trag- 
edy. “I think a whole lot of you. 
| want to thank you for the cour- 
tesies you have extended me dur- 
ing my time of trouble.” 

No treasurer, no credit manager, 
who reads that missive will find it 
difficult to visualize its author. As 
has many another business man 
whose business is not merely his 
livelihood: but his life, he has 
fought off discouragement and 
ruin; and now, as hope begins to 


dawn, he sits down at his desk and 
writes from his heart to thank a 
man who has befriended him. 

Nor will any treasurer or credit 
manager overlook the first sentence 
of the second paragraph: “En- 
closed you will find a check for 
$111.74, the full amount of my in- 
debtedness to the Mantle Lamp 
Company.” 

Last week’s instalment of this 
series on collection letters was con- 
cerned with some of the broader 
phases of collection policy and 
method. Next week’s session will 
discuss stunt letters, trick letters, 
letters that enclose pins and rub- 
ber bands, letters that employ un- 
conventional typography. In the 
scheme of collection, letters like 
these have their definite places. 
Further, they pull in the delinquent 
checks. 

This week we shall devote our 
attention to letters that, while they 
avoid the spectacular, undertake to 
avoid, also, the stereotyped. It is 
comparatively easy to compose a 
form letter reading: “You did not 
respond to our letter of 
We do not think you deliberately 
intended to neglect this payment. 
Will you please favor us with your 
check without further postpone- 
ment? It will be appreciated.” 

Such a letter, operating as a unit 
in a series, does add its bit to a 
cumulative urge. In many a com- 
pany’s plan of collection opera- 
tion, the impersonal tone, carried 
throughout a collection series, pro- 
duces dependable results. 

However, I think it will be in- 
teresting to examine into letters 
that try to liberate themselves, if 
even slightly, from the confining 
limits of formality. They are let- 
ters of the kind that, on the right 
occasions, go out from the desk 
of T. G. Baker, credit manager of 
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the Mantle Lamp Company. It was 
to Mr. Baker that a debtor wrote: 
“TI think a whole lot of you.” 

Here is one from the file of the 
Bond Pickle Company : 


“Dear Mr. 


“Suppose we make it a personal 
matter—your (House) invoice of 
(date). 

“There are always two sides to 
any question. To us, however, your 
side is the important side, and we 
are eager to do anything, every- 
thing, within our power to meet 
your convenience rather than our 
own. 

“Because of our fullest confi- 
dence in you, we opened your ac- 
count gladly. There was the usual 
understanding that invoices would 
be paid monthly. We are not dis- 
turbed when an occasional month 
slips by. But when we hear noth- 
ing for several months, we like 
to feel that there is some very 
good reason, and we want to know 
it because we want to help. 

“Unless, of course, it is now con- 
venient for you to send a check for 
the amount of our invoice.” 


That letter, incidentally, is No. 4 
in a series of ten. The fifth 
reads as follows: 


“Dear Mr. 

“Is it quite fair? 

“There’s your Bond Pickle Com- 
pany invoice for $——, dated—— 

“Here weare, have been all along, 
ready to meet you far more than 
half way, and we have told you 
so four separate times. Not a word 
from you. 

“The way out is so easy. Tell us 
about it, just tell us and see how 
prompt we are, how wholehearted 
in our endeavor to make it pleasant 
for you, convenient for you to do 
the thing we know you really want 
to do, namely, to get our invoice 
paid up.” 


Concerning results, the Bond 
company’s L. H. Bond says: “The 
series has hardly ever failed to 
produce the desired results. About 
85 per cent answers are received 
before we mail No. 6.” 
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Sales managers applaud the 
thought that a collection letter may 
be so phrased that it will leave 
unimpaired the customer’s good- 
will. Indeed, a collection letter 
even may do a bit of selling. I 
submit three specimens from the 
files of the Parker Pen Company, 
M. L. Weirick, collection manager. 

The first specimen went out this 
year on January 1 maturities. It 
read 


“Dear Mr.————__ 


“The signs of better times have 
been very evident and gratifying 
during the last few weeks, and we 
derive no small amount of satisfac- 
tion from the knowledge that the 
Parker line, particularly the new 
Vacumatic pen and pencil, has con- 
tributed so materially to the in- 
crease in writing instrument sales 
reported by our dealers. 

“Although we have been con- 
fronted with an increased cost of 
production, largely represented by 
the advance in the cost of gold 
(and the monthly payment of an 
excise tax of 10 per cent on the 
better grade of pens) YOU HAVE 
BEEN ABLE TO BUY PARKER MER- 
CHANDISE AT THE SAME PRICE 
LEVEL AS BEFORE, AND THE LIST OR 
SELLING PRICE HAS NOT BEEN AD- 
VANCED. 

“Obviously it has required very 
careful management to effect such 
an accomplishment, and if we are 
able to maintain this program it 
will be dependent in no small de- 
gree on a prompt turnover of the 
investment represented by our ac- 
counts receivable. 

“You will see, therefore, that a 
prompt remittance at this time will 
be advantageous, not only to us, but 
to you, as well; hence we are an- 
ticipating that your reply. to this 
letter will enclose a settlement of 
the balance outstanding, $——. 

“We take this opportunity to 
acknowledge and thank you for 
your patronage during the year just 
closed, and to wish you a New 
Year fulfilling your expectations in 
happiness and prosperity.” 


To regular accounts carrying 
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small balances goes this Parker 
Pen letter : 


“Dear Mr. 


“We appreciate the patronage 
represented by the balance that ap- 
pears on the statement you received 
this month. 

“We shall be equally appreciative 
of a remittance to cover the amount 
now due : 

“The diversification of the Parker 
line offers you an unusual oppor- 
tunity for building sales in every 
price bracket. Are you taking full 
advantage of it?” 


By way of follow-up to that 
letter, Mr. Weirick writes this: 


“Dear Mr. 


“In the manufacture of Parker 
pens and pencils we use nothing but 
the best in raw materials and skilled 
labor. Yet their cost compares 
favorably with all other brands, 
and is lower than some. How can 
this be true? 

“The answer lies in many years 
of experience, efficient operation, 
and a sales policy that provides 
liberal yet sensible terms. 

“Our special datings and ordinary 
terms are carefully formulated to 
allow you the maximum amount of 
time in remitting for your Parker 
merchandise. Delay in the pay- 
ment of matured bills reacts un- 
favorably to both of us. 

“You can help us maintain the 
standard of excellence and relia- 
bility that you have learned to ex- 
pect in Parker merchandise by re- 
mitting today. Will you do it 
please? The amount due is $——.” 


Of course, as the series proceeds, 
the Parker pen writes with strokes 
that grow firmer. But even the 
final warning, designed to bring re- 
sponses from debtors who seem to 
have dug themselves in, is neither 
arbitrary nor peremptory. It reads: 


“Dear Mr. 


“You have an asset that all busi- 
ness firms do not possess. It is 
credit standing—the ability to buy 
on open account. It gives you a 
sense of security and the feeling 
that you are privileged in your re- 
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lationship with those with whom 
you do business. 

“It is difficult to gauge the value 
of such an asset. It is priceless, in 
most cases acquired through years 
of effort and careful management. 
Something too valuable to sacrifice 
at any cost. 

“That is why we hesitate to in- 
struct our attorneys to file suit for 
payment of your account. Despite 
the fact that we have already writ- 
ten you several letters, we should 
prefer to have you send a check on 
your account. 

“We have made a sincere and 
friendly effort to aid you in pro- 
tecting a priceless possession; and 
now it’s squarely up to you. 

“Your failure to reply forces us 
to action, the result of which may 
have a far-reaching effect. We 
earnestly ask you to give this your 
immediate consideration.” 


It has been widely observed that 
a customer in your debt is a cus- 
tomer likely to cease buying your 
merchandise; and that fact is 
recognized in the following form 
letter of a well-known shoe com- 
pany: 


“Dear Mr. 


“We shipped merchandise to you 
in (month) amounting to approxi- 
mately $——, and our bookkeeping 
department has called my attention 
to the fact that, as yet, no remit- 
tances have been received from 
you. 

“We realize that your account is 
not strictly overdue right now, but 
we do feel that it would be very 
wise for you to see to it that re- 
mittances are sent to us as often as 
possible, so that you will keep this 
balance in good shape and that your 
enthusiasm about our shoes and 
the business you are doing on them 
will not be cooled by creating at 
the start a financial problem for 
yourself. 

“We feel that you will fully real- 
ize that this letter is not a dun for 
money, but that it is written with 
the idea that, by watching the fi- 
nancial end of your business right 
from the start, by budgeting your 
purchases as well as your expenses, 
you will always be able to keep 
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them in line with the volume you 
are doing. At the same time, you 
will keep in such a position as to 
be able to take advantage of your 
discount at all times.” 


Although they bring in the 
money, there is no petrified dead- 
wood in the letters of a company 
that I cited in the article with 
which this series opened—Mitchell 
Brothers, Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Here, for example, is a letter 
that is brief, straight to the point, 
yet somehow distinctly human: 


“Gentlemen : 

“Just a short note by way of 
reminder in forwarding your 
(month) statement herewith. The 
amount outstanding, $——, is due, 
in fact, a little overdue. 

“We are waiting to welcome your 
check. Please have it here by the 
(date) because in our routine the 
matter comes up again then. 

“The enclosed envelope is for 
your convenience and to assure 
proper record of the arrival of the 
expected payment. We shall be 
obliged, of course.” 


And here’s another: 


“Gentlemen : 

“Busy people sometimes overlook 
a small bill like the one shown be- 
low. 

“Our account will be off your 
mind if you send a check today. 

“Why not use the enclosed en- 
velope—now ?” 


And still another: 


“Gentlemen : 

“We pay the freight. 

“We know you want to pay 
promptly the items listed below— 
that you like to keep small bills 
off your desk and out of your 
morning mail. 

“So here is the freight—prepaid 
—in anticipation of your willing- 
ness to mail your check today. 

(Postage stamp attached here) 

“We shall look for this stamp 
in the return mail.” 


And another : 


“Gentlemen: 
“With a spirit of friendliness 
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that, we trust, will characterize 
our every business transaction with 
you, we are again calling your at- 
tention to your past-due account. 

“We know that you will follow 
this reminder with a prompt remit- 
tance and, therefore, in apprecia- 
tion of the anticipated check and 
of the business you have given us, 
we are repeating those two old 
fashioned words— 

“Thank you.” 


And another: 


“Gentlemen: 

“It must be careless oversight! 

“Time flies fast and many days 
have we looked for your past-due 
remittance. 

“If it’s just carelessness—pay it 
today. If there’s another reason 
—write us. 

“We can understand everything 
but silence.” 


No credit manager needs to be 
told that the purpose of a collec- 
tion letter or of a series is twofold: 

1—To bring in the money and, 
failing that, (2) to bring from the 
delinquent some sort of response, 
to the end that the situation thence- 
forth may be managed individually. 

Hence the credit manager con- 
fronts a problem in strategy. Shall 
he hold his letters to a few brusque, 
hard-hitting sentences and induce 
action by shock; or shall he pro- 
ceed more temperately and induce 
action by persuasion? 

Some collection specialists would 
answer: “It all depends on the de- 
linquent; but mostly, you need to 
crack down—and no monkey busi- 
ness |” 

Yet confronting those who hold 
that to spare the rod is to spoil the 
debtor are the facts that all debtors 
are human and that advertising dis- 
covered long ago that the easiest 
avenue to a man’s pocketbook is by 
way of his heart. 

A letter may be firm without 
sounding as if it were built of 
elm. And there is, of course, the 
further thought that a wooden 
letter is likely to fall short of its 
purpose because the debtor who 
gets it gets so many others that 
sound exactly like it. 
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‘“‘The most 


influential books and 
the truest in their influence 
are works of fiction. They re- 
arrange, they repeat, they 
clarify the lessons of life,“ 
said Robert Louis 


Stevenson 


The advertisers who are projecting 
their copy against the stimulating 
background of Cosmopolitan’s GREAT 
FICTION include 36 OLD advertisers 
who are using more space in 1934 than 
in 1933 and 80 NEW advertisers. They 
are sure of an audience that both CAN 
BUY and WILL BUY their products. 
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Doctors Are People Even as 
You and I 


They Appreciate Being Addressed in Ordinary Language 


By W. 


“JN announcing our new so-and- 
so,” reads the client’s letter, 
“we want to be sure to win the 
good-will of physicians toward it, 
since this is of utmost importance 
to its general acceptance. And so 
we should like to have you prepare 
a booklet for mailing to physicians, 
describing our product in language 
as technical as possible, stating its 
many uses as these affect the doc- 
tor, and, of course, enumerating its 
vitamins. You must bear in mind 
that this booklet is to be scientific, 
speaking the doctor’s language,” 
etc., etc. 

Why is it, I ask myself after 
reading such a letter, that clients 
almost always visualize a doctor as 
a man who does everything in 
scientific terms ; who probably even 
swears in Latin on the golf course; 
and who undoubtedly, when mak- 
ing love to his wife, does so in 
strictly biologic language? This 
conception, let me say right now, 
is positively askew. And I speak 
out of a wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance with physicians of all 
types—from professors of neu- 
rology to common practitioners. 
From, in a phrase, brain-specialists 
to chiropodists. 

The axiom needs some publicity 
in advertising circles, that doctors 
are people—above and beyond all, 
human beings, Like all the rest of 
us, button-pushing executives to 
pipe-twisting plumbers, they call 
their wives “Honey,” “Sweetness,” 
and other fond, foolish names. 
They eat French-fried potatoes 
with relish, and to blazes with 
ulcers of the stomach! And on the 
golf course they blast forth their 
disappointment in unimpeachable 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Doctors are people. They fret 
with impatience while patient 
patients gather in their waiting- 


J. Weir 


rooms around 9 p. m., eager to get 
the daily grind over with, the pills 
and the stethoscope put away, and 
a game of bridge or poker or pino- 
chle started. They look forward 
to a night off a week, when they 
can get out to a play or a movie 
and forget the round of diagnoses 
and prescriptions. They like to meet 
clothing manufacturers, paper mer- 
chants, even advertising men on 
the fairway—someone with whom 
they can talk other subjects than 
medicine, with whom they can act 
like ordinary mortals, swap bridge 
experiences and off-color stories 
and limericks. 


Doctors Like Some 
Fun Out of Life 


Of course they subscribe to the 
Journal of the A. M. A.—and read 
with relish that mischievous and 
all-too-short department, “T7'onics 
and Sedatives,” which, despite its 
specialized title, contains for in- 
stance such gem-like “slips that 
pass in the night” as fell off secre- 
tary and sprained thumb. Take time 
to read Fishbein’s Doctors and Spe- 
cialists some dull evening. Doctors 
like to get a little fun out of life. 
And don’t be mistaken about it. 

I admit that technical leaflets 
about beans and breakfast cereals 
are not always traceable to the 
client’s inspiration. Many come 
right from the desk of the advertis- 
ing manager or the agency writer. 
For it is always difficult for per- 
sons connected in any way with 
advertising, to conceive of the 
apathy of other mortals to their 
business, their trade, or their pro- 
fession. It becomes a hard-and- 
fast rule with them never to ask 
for any product except by name. 

In social gatherings they make a 
nuisance of themselves, inquiring 
of the hostess, for instance, what 
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brand of baking powder she used 
in the biscuits or what kind of gin- 
ger ale she used in the high-balls. 
In the lavatory they turn up the 
bath-scales to read the brand-name. 
They muss up the _linen-closet 
searching for trade-marks on 
towels, wash-cloths and _ sheets. 
After a week of delirium, did I not 
come to consciousness on a hospital 
bed, assiduously pulling up the 
sheets to find what company made 
the mattress I was lying on? And 
did the nurse not scamper out for 
two internes when I asked her, 
wild-eyed, whether or not I was 
sleeping between Cannon sheets? 
And was it not only after a week 
of twenty-four-hour duty with me, 
that she became reconciled to my 
apparently insane questions? 

You don’t find a doctor off duty 
going to such lengths of enthu- 
siasm. He doesn’t carry his little 
black grip around with him. If 
you're on a party with him and 
somebody passes out, you don’t 
hear him go into a long sympto- 
matic dissertation. He rarely of- 
fers even to assist in getting the 
unfortunate one to a convenient 
couch or bed. Instead, he pours 
himself another drink. After all, 
life does go on. 

So I reiterate: Doctors are peo- 
ple—above and beyond all, human 
beings. They have the same emo- 
tions, the same likes and dislikes, 
the same fed-uppishness with what 
they are doing. They like variety, 


+. 
Allshouse Heads Erie Club 


Don Allshouse, advertising manager 
of the Northern Equipment Company, 
has been elected president of the Erie, 
Pa., Advertising Club. 

Edward C. Doll, vice-president of the 
Lovell Manufacturing Company, has 
been elected vice-president and Earl B. 
Brown, First National Bank, treasurer. 

New members of the board of directors 
are: Edward G. Baker, M. A. Martin, 
M. A. Yount and C. C. Bliley. Roy 
Hackenberg and Ford E. O’Dell carry 
over on the board until June 30, 1935. 
Le new officers will function beginning 
July 1. 


Flour Account to Hoyt 


The Reliable Flour Company, Boston, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Boston office of the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc. 
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diversion, entertainment. Through 
the mail they receive ten times 
more advertising material than the 
average person, only to relegate it 
to the same place as the average 
person—the waste basket. Unless, 
let me quickly say, it is such liter- 
ature as catches the eye and snares 
the heart. A novel booklet or 
leaflet, die-cut in a curious shape 
the kind of thing kids go for. Or 
a letter with a few wise-cracks in 
it. Or a blotter with a message 
that sympathetically takes them for 
a ride. 

I’ve been in a doctor’s office 
when the morning mail arrives 
Personal mail he opens with avid- 
ity. Bills he puts aside to open 
later. Anything that looks like ad- 
vertising he frequently tears in 
poorly divided halves without read- 
ing. And why not? He’s busy. 
And he knows that the advertise- 
ment is probably only another 
leaflet written for or by someone 
who arrogates the doctor’s knowl- 
edge to himself without right. 

The same goes for printed adver- 
tisements in magazines addressed 
to doctors. Unless you’re advertis- 
ing some drug or surgical appli- 
ance, talk English. Talk informally. 
Talk like a human being. After 
all, one of the best rules to follow 
in writing any type of advertising 
is: Be yourself! And in writing 
advertising addressed specifically to 
doctors, you'll be yourself if you 
remember that doctors are people! 


+ 


Quarter Million for India Tea 


Another quarter of a million dollars 
has been appropriated by the: India 
Tea Bureau, New York, for the con- 
tinuance, for the seventh consecutive 
year, of its advertising program. Sixty 
per cent or more of this amount, it is 
stated, will be spent in newspapers, 
lists for which have been closed. The 
campaign began May 1. All copy in 
the campaign will stress the slogan, 
“Look for the Map of India on every 
package you buy.” 

. - s 
Appoints Adolph Jansen, Jr. 

Adolph Jansen, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager in 
charge of advertising for the General 
Accessories Company, Inc., New York. 
sales and merchandising. He has been 
a new business account executive with 
the New York office of the United 
States Advertising Corporation. 
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THE SHADOWOF 
A LIST STANDS 
BEHIND EVERY 
SPACE BUYERS 
WIFE — 


No doubt about it, life would 
bubble a lot more for space- 
buyers and space-buyers’ 
wives if there was a news- 
paper with the outstanding 
leadership of the Portland, 
Oregon, Journal, in every 
market. But alack for the 
lass and alack for you, too, 
Mr. Space-Buyer—there are 





JOURNAL ronan, 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


NewYork Chicago Detroit SanFrancisco Los Angeles 


SERVING CHAMPAGNE COCKTAILS” 








only five other newspapers 
in all the country, in cities of 
equal size or larger, that ful- 
fill the millenial Rude of Three. 


1 CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation in the 
Pacific Northwest. The only 

+ daily in this territory with 
over 100,000 circulation— it 
has39% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


] ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 

+ retail linage, general linage, 
total paid linage. 

1 LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


¥ 


OREGON 


H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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George H. Hazen 


NTEGRITY and helpfulness— 

these two words sum up the per- 
sonality of George H. Hazen, 
chairman of the board of the 
Crowell Publishing Company and 
a trustee of the Century Company, 
who died last week at Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., aged seventy-six. 

His more than fifty years of ser- 
vice in the magazine field had seen 





contributions of thought and effort 
bear fruit in higher ethical stand- 
ards in advertising agency practice 
as well as in the publishing busi- 
ness. He not only pioneered him- 
self but he also developed numer- 
ous young men who rose to 
leadership. 

Some of these men have passed 
on—like Ralph Holden and H. E. 
Lesan, whose work reflected credit 
on the guiding principles which 
they learned from Mr. Hazen. 

His protegees included William 
H. Johns, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
John H. Hawley, and S. Keith 
Evans, to mention a few of the 
men who established reputations in 
agency work. The number, in the 
magazine publishing field, who 
were influenced and helped by his 
guidance is: legion. 

It was while he was. with 
Century that he started crusading 
for higher ethical standards in 





magazine advertising. To this cru- 
sade he devoted a great part oi 
his life, and he lived to see most 
of his early ideas on magazine ad- 
vertising universally accepted. 

He was an active supporter o! 
the old Quoin Club which was or 
ganized to bring order into th 
matter of agency recognition. Its 
members formulated the basic 
principles of agency responsibility 
which are in effect today. 

Mr. Hazen’s outstanding char- 
acteristics, are best described in a 
tribute paid to him by Lee W 
Maxwell, Crowell’s president, wh: 
joined the company in 1912. 

“Integrity was a natural quality 
with Mr. Hazen,” Mr. Maxwell 
said. “He brought into every act 
of business the same _ integrity 
which he valued so highly in his 
personal life. He brought this 
trait to Crowell when he became 
president in 1906, imbued our or- 
ganization with it during his life 
and bequeathed it to us on his 
death. 

“His great kindliness to other 
men, especially younger men, was 
also a dominating attribute. His 
ability to gain one’s confidence, his 
rare judgment made him father 
confessor to many young men at 
the forks of the road of their 
business careers. To mention the 
instances that come to mind would 
be a violation of the spirit in which 
he gave of his counsel and assis 
tance.” 

Strong as was Mr. Hazen’s in- 
fluence on those with whom he 
came in contact, he was withal a 
quiet executive, but a forceful one. 
He never engaged in pussyfooting. 
When things had to be done, they 
had to be done a certain way. He 
never went out of his way to criti- 
cize in public. Frequently he 
would send his criticism, which he 
always made constructive, through 
a third person. 

Mr. Maxwell relates an incident 
which took place shortly after he 
joined Crowell as advertising di- 
rector of American Magazine. 
Whenever plans were discussed, 
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Always among the first of America’s leading 
Metropolitan Trading and Industrial Markets 
to reap the harvests of Better Business. . . 
Right now wages of heavy industry are pour- 
ing into the channels of trade from her smoky 
funnels . . . Pittsburgh again is well in stride 
towards better times. 


Also Up Front among America's lead- 
ing newspapers, marches the Pittsburgh 
Evening Sun-Telegraph ... Year after 
year proving indispensable to advertisers 
seeking maximum sales in America's 


FIFTH MARKET! 


The Pittsburgh 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


























— Broadcast by AMERICAN EXPORTER< 


RECIPROCITY has been 
prescribed as a remedy for 
what’s wrong with the world . 
American Exporter advertisers 
endorse it. Out of 110 who 
answered on it, _ four turned 
thumbs down. ... And only one 
of those opposes it on strictly 
protectionist lines. . And his 
export business is 40% of his 
total sales. « «* « 


And just six of these 110 : say 
their export business is below 
last year... . The others report 
increases all the way from 2% to 
400%. . . . Here is one small ex- 
ample of what is going on today: 
One of our bathing cap adver- 
tisers has sold twenty-six orders 
to one market this year and two 
of these orders alone equal all 
the exports of all American 
bathing caps to that market in 
all of 1933. . .. That’s the way 
orders are pyramiding. 


The largest user of space in 
the American Exporter, Chrys- 
ler, reports that exports in the 
first quarter of the year were, 
with the sole exception of 1929, 
the largest in the company’s his- 
tory and were 206.4% of the 
same period of 1933. ... By mid- 
April the Corporation had ex- 
ported more vehicles than in all 
of 1932. x * * 


We used to talk here of ex- 
port orders in carloads. ... But 
here’s Reo, another advertiser, 
who reports one export order 
which amounts to two entire 
train loads. . .. Meaning in this 
case 500 trucks for China. . 
And one of our refrigerator ad- 
vertisers showed us an export 
order the other day for 1500 
refrigerators. 
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Exports of manufactured goods 
in general have reached a point 
70% ahead of last year. . . . But 
we must warn you that all these 
statistics of export gains are 
really inaccurate and misleading. 

. For the truth is that recent 
production difficulties in Ameri- 
can factories have driven some 
importers nearly wild. . . . And 
they have reduced current ship- 
ments far below what the for- 
eign markets want. .. . Want?— 
clamoring for. . . . Our trans- 
lators are all on edge handling 
the most frantic letters from 
abroad begging for merchandise 
that we have read since 1919. 

* * * 


Wait a moment—here is a 
flash from Detroit. . . . Chrys- 
ler’s export orders for May ship- 
ment 1141% ahead of the same 
date last year. .. . That’s some- 
thing like. « «*« «* 


How does it come about that 
in a world seething with nation- 
alism and with tariffs, quotas 
and exchange controls all over 
the place, exports of American 
manufactured goods jumped in 
March by 70% over the same 
month of 1933 and were the 
largest since September, 1931? 

Why is it that Spain, of- 
ficially in a “state of alarm,” 
is our largest single export mar- 
ket for radio sets? ... Or th-t 
despite “Buy British” and desp: ¢ 
the traditional lack of ice ir : 
Scotch and soda, England his 
become our third largest export 
market for household electric 
refrigerators? 

* * * 

Or that England alone in a 
recent month was respoaz:ibl: 
for a 377% increase in our ex- 
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ports of commercial electric re- 
frigerators? . . . Or that de- 
spite fifty million French quotas 
France is our largest radio tube 
market, our second largest 
household electric refrigerator 
market and our third largest 
radio set market? 
*- * * 

The answer is that trade may 
follow the flag, but it seldom 
follows the headlines. . . . Take 
Cuba, for example. . . . Two 
years ago your correspondent 
was in Havana and one of his 
most poignant experiences was 
chatting with a well known sales 
agent there of certain American 
lines... .. On one of those lines 
this man once sold a million dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise in 
Cuba in one year. ... That was 
when sugar was selling at 20 
cents a pound. ... But two years 
ago it was different. ...“I started 
to make a trip through the 
island,” he told us, “but in the 
first three towns I did not take 
enough orders to pay the bus 
fares. So I gave it up.” 

“i x. 

Well, as you know, political 
troubles in Cuba came to a head 
late last year, and you can 
imagine what happened... . Or 
can you? ... For the surprising 
thing is that the manufacturer 
of this particular line told us 
the other day that they did more 
business in Cuba last year than 
at any time in ten years... . 
And this year is still better. . . 
Yes, and their total export busi- 
ness is the largest in seven years. 

* * * 

And as for nationalism, note 
this: In a recent typical week, 
out of sixteen leading cinema 


theatres in London, thirteen 
were showing American films. 
... And in two of the three Brit- 
ish films stars made in America 
were featured. . . . In other 
words, it’s not the buying public 
that is seething with nationalism. 
. . « They want the best value for 
their money. . . . So importers 
keep on buying American goods. 

.. And the American Exporter 
is their greatest single source of 
information regarding what's 
what and who’s who in Ameri- 
can industry. 

* * * 

The Seiberling distributor in 
Tunis writes us for shatter-proof 
glass. ... The Renault distribu- 
tor in Poland wants to take on 
an American car. . . . So does 
a reader in Finland. . . . Two 
prominent electrical importers 
in Australia write us they are on 
their way up from down under 
to look the American market 
over. ... And from every mar- 
ket come letters telling us how 
much better business is. 

* * * 

And that is why our advertis- 
ing volume is now 79% larger 
than a year ago... .. And most 
of that gain. comes from our 
old time advertisers. 

* * * 

We have just issued a new edi- 
tion of “Selling the Overseas 
Buyer.” . .. A copy of this 
booklet will help you visualize 
the present possibilities in ex- 
port. ... It is yours for the 
asking. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


a 
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Mr. Hazen would point out the 
dangers that might be run into and 
caution Mr. Maxwell to consider 
these carefully. Once while Mr. 
Hazen was away from the office, 
a problem came up and Mr. Max- 
well took a chance in the handling 
of it. 

On Mr. Hazen’s return, the mat- 
ter was taken up with him. Mr. 
Maxwell wished to know if Mr. 
Hazen would have done the same 
thing. Mr. Hazen met his question 
with a question: “Have you han- 
dled it?” Mr. Maxwell’s reply was 
“Yes.” “Then,” said Mr. Hazen, 
“my answer is ‘yes’ of course.” 
This was typical of him. When- 
ever he said “yes” to an associate 
he stood by him and never de- 
serted him. 

Thomas H. Beck, president of 
Collier’s, tells a story which has to 
do with a solicitation which Mr. 
Hazen was making years ago when 
circulation was backed bf little 
tangible evidence in the publishing 
business. The prospect was en- 
deavoring to find out what the 
circulation of Century was. Mr. 
Hazen steadily talked about other 
things. Finally the man came out 
flatfootedly with the question: 
“What is your circulation?” 

Mr. Hazen’s reply was: “It is 
very much less than what you think 
it is.” 

Fred L. Collins, who later be- 
came publisher of McClure’s, 
originated the nickname “Cryptic 
Mr. Hazen.” Asked a question, 
Mr. Hazen would half close his 
eyes, look the questioner through 
and through and probably observe 
for instance, “Don’t you know that 
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Van Gieson with Foster Bros. 


F. M. Van Gieson has joined Theo. 
W. Foster Bros. & Company, Provi- 
dence, R. » manufacturing _ silver- 
smiths and manufacturer of metal boxes 
for the cosmetic field. He will be in 
charge of Mid-Western sales with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He was formerly 
with the Chicago Tribune and the Hearst 
Newspapers. 

- . . 


New Account to Greve Agency 


The advertisng account of the Amer- 
ican Gas Machine Company, Albert Lea, 
Minn., has been placed with the Greve 


Advertising Agency, Inc., Saint Paul. 
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you should never wear a dotted 
blue tie with that suit?” 

Mr. Hazen’s success in the mag- 
azine field, as a young man, led 
two of his brothers to adopt that 
field as their careers also. His 
brother, Edward W. Hazen, who 
died in 1929, for fifteen years was 
advertising director of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Another 
brother, Joseph, who survives, for- 
merly was advertising manager of 
Life. Gardner Hazen, a son, is an 
executive with the Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 

Mr. Hazen was a deep lover of 
nature. He accepted beauty as it 
was. An ardent golfer, his home 
was situated on the edge of the 
St. Andrew’s course. He was a 
member of a Laurentian club group 
which had a club within a club 
known as—The Commodore. There 
are only about a half dozen mem- 
bers who get together every spring 
and fall. Mr. Hazen always met 
with them and was planning to at- 
tend the meeting this spring. 

The generosity with which Mr. 
Hazen gave of himself so that 
others might be helped, moved one 
of his associates some years ago 
to dedicate to him a passage in 
the Bible. This associate is 
George F. Thompson, now with 
Calkins & Holden, who at the time 
was with the editorial staff of 
St. Nicholas. The passage is from 
Isaiah, 63-9 and reads: 

“In all their affliction, he was 
afflicted, and the angel of his pres- 
ence saved them; in his love and 
in his pity he redeemed them; and 
he bare them, and carried them all 
the days of old.” 


+ 


Chicago Broadcasters Re-elect 
Homer Hogan, manager of Station 

KYW, has been re-elected president of 

y Chicago Broadcasters Association. 


Kaney, NBC, was _ re-elected 
vice-president and W. Hutchinson, 
of AAF, was named to serve an- 
other term as secretary. Glen Snyder, 


of WLS, is a new member of the board. 
* . . 


Frankenstein Joins Agency 

Edwin L,. Frankenstein has joined 
Rose-Martin, Inc., New York, advertis- 
ing, aS an account executive. He has 
conducted his own advertising business 
at New York for the last several years 
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AINT manufacturers realize 

that when April comes is the 
time for their retail outlets to be 
alert for business. In one subur- 
ban newspaper that was noticed 
there were three advertisements of 
paint stores, two of them from 
mats provided by manufacturers 
and the third obviously inspired by 
another manufacturer. 

Still another paint company, 
Sherwin-Williams, in outlining a 
retail campaign for dealers to con- 
duct, said to them: “Follow this 
schedule for the Sherwin-Williams 
‘Household Renovizing Event’ and 
we'll be responsible for increased 
paint sales.” That indicates the 
assurance of manufacturers that 
buyers of paint in the spring are 
responsive to sales effort. 

This article has to do with an 
elaborate selling help that Sher- 
win-Williams puts out for the 
purpose of increasing retail sales. 
It is a book of forty-four pages, 
entitled “The New Home Decora- 
tor.” Similar books have been put 
69 





Retailers Pay for This Book 


Sherwin-Williams Promotion Piece Popular Sales Getter 
Because Full of Ideas 


out in other years, but this latest 
one is new from cover to cover 
and is larger than any of its prede- 
cessors. 

The book was announced to the 
retail trade, well in advance of the 
season when it would be needed, 
by a large broadside. This illus- 
trated the cover in color, told about 
the book’s preparation, listed in- 
teresting facts about its contents 
and gave some valuable tips about 
the best ways to circulate it among 
prospects. 

An order blank for the Home 
Decorator was enclosed. Copies 
were supplied, imprinted with the 
dealer’s name, address and tele- 
phone number, for two cents apiece 
in minimum lots of 100. At the 
same time the retailer orders the 
books, he may also order, if de- 
sired, copies of the “Farm Paint- 
ing Guide”’—a somewhat similar 
piece of ammunition directed at 
the farm market. 

The part of the broadside that 
advises dealers upon methods of 
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distributing the book is well con- 
ceived. Four agencies are listed: 

“By Mail—This method is neces- 
sary for out-of-town homes, but 
we do not recommend it for town 
addresses. First, it is expensive— 
$20 per thousand books and may 
arrive at the prospect’s home with 
several other pieces of advertising 
matter. 

“Distributing Agencies—This 
method is more economical. It has 
the same drawback as mailing in 
that several other pieces may be 
left by the distributor. Regular 
distributing company’s charge from 
$3 to $5 per thousand according to 
the location and type of list used. 

“Boy Distributors—An economi- 
cal and productive method of dis- 
tribution. Boy scouts in uniform 
recommended. Have the boy ring 
the door bell and present the book 
to the housewife. 

“Young Lady Distributors—The 
best method and we strongly rec- 
ommend it. A little slower but 
actual sales returns will more than 
pay for the delay and the slight 
extra cost. Have the young ladies 
present the book to the housewife 
and inquire regarding any painting 
they are contemplating. Supply the 
young ladies with a price list and 
order book. A 10 per cent commis- 
sion on all orders taken on the call, 
in addition to the regular pay for 
distributing is a big inducement to 
the young ladies and pays divi- 
dends. Have the young ladies fill 
out the blank shown to the right. 
This will give you an accurate rec- 
ord of each call and a valuable list 
for personal sales follow-up work. 
Pads of these blanks supplied upon 
request.” 

The books that are distributed 
by one of these methods won’t be 
thrown away in many cases, once 
they are examined. More than 100 
color and rotogravure illustrations 
are shown of painting jobs in 
process or completed. Just about 
every use for paint, inside or out 
of the house, seems to be illus- 
trated—and of course in every case 
the grade and color of the various 
paints are listed, as well as the 
particular brushes that are recom- 
mended. 
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CLIENTS 


Aluminum Company of America 
The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 
Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 
The Austin Company 
The Bassick Company 
Cary Maple Sugar Co. 
Central United National Bank 
of Cleveland 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
(Lighting Fixtures Division) 
Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 
P. & F. Corbin 
Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co, 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland 
The Fox Furnace Co. 


The Hills Bros. Co. 
(Dromedary Gingerbread Mix) 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
The Leisy Brewing Co. 


Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 


National Canners’ Association 
Nation’s Business 

New York University 
Potomac Edison Co. 

The Salem China Co. 

The Standard Register Co. 
The Templin-Bradley Co. 

S. B. Thomas, Inc. 

University School 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Westinghouse X-Ray Co., Inc. 
The West Penn Electric Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 

The Wooster Brush Co. 
Worcester Salt Company 
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A n appreciative line from a 
Westinghouse district sales manager: 


Just want to compliment you on the very splendid promotional work that you have 
een doing on Westinghouse Refrigerators, as well as other merchandising items. 
We are certainly cashing in on this with a lot of field effort. For the first 
uarter of this year we show an increase in net billings of 73 %, over the same 
riod last year. To date, we are considerably ahead of our loading, which con- 
emplated a 33 14 % increase over the year previous.” 
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Capital Goods Need Help of 
Business Press 


A. B. P. Reviews Problem—Elects Howson President 


At the annual meeting of the 
Associated Business Papers in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
on May 5 and 6, publishers devoted 
much of their attention to discus- 
sions of publishers’ responsibility 
in advising and guiding the sales 
activity of the advertiser. Empha- 
sis was laid on the necessity for 
creative selling in these times 
when so many manufacturers are 
still sticking to old competitive 
methods. 

J. H. McGraw, Jr., president of 
the Associated Business Papers, 
reviewed the obligatory task which 
now confronts those journals that 
serve the capital goods industries. 
Their task, he said, is the restora- 
tion of confidence in capital mar- 
kets. 


In planning for 1934, said Mr. 


McGraw, it is essential that pro- 
ducers start at the beginning, over- 
haul their houses, their products 
and their policies and make sure 
that they really have something to 
sell in the recovery market. 

“Many alleged selling failures,” 
he continued, “are, in fact, engi- 
neering failures, production fail- 
ures, and although there are 
enough advertising failures prop- 
erly chargeable to mistaken pro- 
motion policies and unskilful tech- 
nique, it is obvious that many 
alleged advertising failures are, in 
fact, failures of sales manage- 
ment. The best of advertising in 
such cases never would have had a 
chance.” 

In the efforts of publishers to 
build advertising volume, it was 
pointed out, it will be necessary 
for them to project into their sell- 
ing a very large part of what they 
learn through editorial activity. It 
will be necessary, also, for them 
to counsel prospective advertisers 
wisely and courageously, if they 
are going to make their advertis- 
ing effective and thereby justify 


the value of the service offered 
through the publications. 

“Tf,” advised Mr. McGraw, “we 
hope to build the advertising vol- 
ume of our journals, it will be 
necessary for us to leave no stone 
unturned to help the advertising 
and sales executives of our manu- 
facturers to impress upon their 
superiors the importance of this 
educational job under present con- 
ditions. 

“It becomes necessary to sell 
those responsible for policies and 
expenditures on the need for ad- 
vertising appropriations that will 
be based upon actual requirements 
rather than some arbitrary alloca- 
tion of funds. There is a joint 
responsibility of publishers, sales 
executives and advertising coun- 
selors to impress upon general ex- 
ecutives the special nature of the 
tasks that confront producers in 
these times. If this be well done, 
there can be no question as to the 
part that advertising is destined to 
take in the program of recovery.” 


Others Also 
Discuss Capital Goods 


The need for stimulating capital 
goods industries was discussed 
from a number of angles by 
speakers, including S. O. Dunn, 
Raymond Bill, C. A. Musselman, 
Seth Schnitman, Dr. Lionel Edie, 
Dr. E, A. Goldenwiser and Colonel 
Willard Chevalier. 

Synopses of some of the views 
advanced follow: 

A. Too much stress should not 
be made on revision of the Securi- 
ties Act because it would be some 
time before it would result in any 
sizable funding operations for new 
building and equipment. Earliest 
result likely to be refunding of 
existing financing. Due to lag in 
new financing, lack of pick-up in 
capital goods activity, ‘business 
would then be in a trap and cer- 
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tain “new dealers” would then find 
another excuse for experiment and 
inflation. 

B. With higher steel prices soon 
applicable, great rush of orders 
and production now going on will 
result in some larger inventories 
and maybe a temporary slump 
after June which may be (some 
say probably) only temporary. 

C. That building has straggled 
behind other industries in produc- 
tion technique and still operating 
much as it did 1,000 years ago. 
Much room for improvement in 
building production. Also building 
financing far too ‘costly with com- 
missions, etc. Must be put on some 
basis comparable to auto financing. 

D. The profit system must be 
allowed to work. Government 
credit and financing not the an- 
swer to problems. “You can lead 
a borrower to a bank, or a bank 
to a borrower, but you can’t 
‘make’ a loan unless there is some 
mutual advantage—that advantage 
is profit.” 

E. High wages not necessarily 
a deterrent to business. More of- 
ten has been a stimulant by bring- 
ing about improvement in tech- 
nique and equipment to meet those 
high wage costs and thus the de- 
velopment of new industry. 

F. That present problem is not one 
of over-production but of under- 
distribution. Still too many un- 
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employed and too many not enjoy- 
ing even ordinary living standards. 

G. Government debt and budget 
not necessarily impossible burden. 
If people can be put to work and 
income restored, they'll have little 
trouble meeting obligations. 

Henry G. Lord of McGraw-Hill, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Costs, emphasized that the publish- 
ing business is not one of costs, 
but of men. The important thing 
about cost figures is not the figures 
but the ability to use and apply 
them intelligently. 

Winners of awards in the an- 
nual battle of the links which is a 
feature of this get-together of ex- 
ecutives of the business press, 
were: John Williams, low gross; 
S. O. Dunn, second low gross; 
William T. LeBrecht, low net; 
Chauncey Williams and H. H. 
Rosenberg tying for second low 
net. 

E. T. Howson, vice-president of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. McGraw, Jr. 
Chauncey L. Williams, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, was elected 
vice-president, and Ralph Rein- 
hold, Pencil Points, treasurer. 

These officers, together with the 
following, constitute the executive 
committee: Paul I. Aldrich E. H. 
Ahrens, D. J. Hansen, C. J. Stark, 
Mr Musselman and Mr. McGraw. 


+ 


A. B. C. Rules Revised 


RULES and regulations of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
have been extensively revised. A 
new edition will be published 
shortly. The changes, re-classify- 
ing some of the rules and clearing 
up ambiguities, were approved by 
the Bureau’s board of directors at 
the April meeting. 

The proposal to revise the rule 
establishing the definition of a 
newspaper as morning or evening 
circulation was referred by the 


board to the annual A. B. C. con-- 


The board also consid- 


vention. 


ered a protest from several busi- 
ness-paper publishers against a 
ruling adopted in February to the 
effect that a separate occupational 
breakdown of association subscrip- 
tions and term subscriptions in 
bulk be provided for in Bureau 
reports. After consideration it was 
decided that the rule remain as 
stated. 

A request for répeal of the rule 
which prohibits the showing of 
duplicate circulation between morn- 
ing and evening editions of news- 
papers was denied. 
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CAMPBELL-EWALD 


HENRY T. EWALD 


NEW YORK . LOS ANGELES . SAN FRANCISCO 


Advertising Counsel for—capiLLAc, LA SALLE, BUICK, PONTIAC AND CHEVROLET MOTOR 
CARS — BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES, TYPEWRITERS, CASH REGISTERS — U. S. RUBBER 
TIRES, RUBBER SPECIALTIES, GAYTEES, KEDS, GOLF BALLS, LASTEX — CHESAPEAKE & 
OHIO RAILWAY — PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY — AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR EXPRESS — GREENBRIER HOTEL —AC SPARK PLUGS 
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Measure of. an 


Advertising Agency 


N THE EVALUATION of an advertising agency the two questions 
of really vital importance are— 
1—Who are its clients? . . . 
2—How long has it served them? 

Size is important, as indicated by volume of business, wide-spread 
organization, financial responsibility and facilities for service. 

Leadership is important, as indicated by outstanding achievement 
in various lines of endeavor. 

Creative ability is important, as indicated by the skill and intel- 
ligence shown in advertising copy and art. 

But, back of these and of vastly greater importance, as indicating 
a sound foundation of advertising and merchandising ability, are the 
standing and character of the clients the agency has attracted to itself, 
and the length of time it has been privileged to serve them. 

Campbell-Ewald Company is modestly proud of its list of clients. 

It is proud, also, of the fact that its first client, after 23 years of 
continuous service, is still to be found on the Campbell-Ewald list— 

That more than forty per cent of its present clients have been 
served for 10 or more years— 

And that nearly sixty-five per cent of the entire list have been 
Campbell-Ewald clients for upward of 5 years. 

“« a 


Campbell-Ewald Company takes very seriously the 
spirit of its slogan, “Advertising Well Directed.” 


LDICOMPANY: DETROIT 


EWALD § presIDENT 


ISCORCHiICAGO + PORTLAND + TORONTO . MONTREAL 


| ore GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS— MISHAWAKA RUBBER BOOTS & SHOES—UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
ame DELCO-REMY IGNITION — KLAXON HORNS — HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS — NEW DEPAR- 
aE © TURE BALL BEARINGS — HARRISON RADIATORS — DELCO ELECTRIC MOTORS — DELCO- 
ona LOVEJOY SHOCK ABSORBERS—HIRAM WALKER & SONS, DISTILLERIES—POSTEL MILLING 
> ae COMPANY, FLOUR— DETROIT SODA PRODUCTS, BAKING SODA— NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT. 




























Design for Curtain Rods 


RAPERY hardware, in spite 

of the fact that it is used in 
interior decoration where design 
is a most important factor, is not 
ordinarily sent out in packages that 
have any design value. This is not 
true, however, of the products of 
the Kirsch Company, which has 
recently designed its packages as 
shown above. 

A. W. Evers, advertising man- 
ager of the company, says: “The 
color scheme is black, magenta and 
white, although silver is substituted 
for the white wherever it is prac- 
tical to do so. The design is being 
carried out in all of our packag- 
ing, in our printed matter, in our 
letterheads, in our display mate- 
rial; in fact, wherever it can be 
used so that it can be easily recog- 
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Hoge and Stevens with L. & T. 


Gordon Hoge, for the last seven years 
with Young & Rubicam, and more re- 
cently manager of that agency’s Chi- 
cago branch, has joined the New York 
ofhce of Lord & Thomas. J. Burton 
Stevens, formerly chief art director of 
R Macy & Company, has joined 


the art staff. He was also with Erwin, 


Wasey & Company and Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, 





nized and identified with Kirsch 
where it is seen. 

“In developing the new package 
treatment we proceeded on the 
basis that the simplest design is 
usually the strongest. Our carton 
design has been modernized from 
a complicated cluttered layout 
which we have been using for a 
number of years. 

“The new package has already 
made a hit with Kirsch dealers 
since it affords them an opportun- 
ity for display which was not pres- 
ent in the old package. 

“The new design, we believe, 
lifts the package out of drab- 
ness and gives it greater merchan- 
dising value, greater advertising 
value and greater attention-getting 
value.” 


+ 


McElroy Joins Ethyl Gas 


Paul McElroy has been appointed 
sales representative of the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation. With headquarters in 
New York, he will contact Ethyl licen- 
sees and automobile manufacturers 
throughout the United States. He was 
formerly with Batten, Barton, Durstine 

Osborn, for whom he was Detroit 
manager for a number of years. He 


also had been with Lord & Thomas. 
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New York’s $500,000 Milk 





Campaign 


State Sends Questionnaire to Leading Agencies 


A® we go to press the Governor’s 
Committee on Agriculture for 
New York State is in session at 
Albany discussing a $500,000 cam- 
paign to advertise the value of 
milk in the Empire State as a 
health measure. The bill has been 
passed by both the House and the 
Senate. It has been waiting the 
action of the committee, in whom 
the Governor has great faith. From 
sources that are close to those in 
power at Albany it is learned that 
the committee might be said to be 
favorably inclined toward the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Of the $500,000 advertising ap- 
propriation proposed, 10 per cent, 
it is contemplated, will be used in 
the territory contiguous to Albany. 
The balance will be spread State- 
wide and probably in several types 
of media. 

The money will be raised by an 
assessment of 1 cent per 100 
pounds of milk and collected at 
the source. One-half of this amount, 
% cent, will come from the pro- 
ducers and the balance from the 
distributors. These assessments will 
be paid into the Tax Department 
of the State. The bill, if signed by 
the Governor, will authorize its 
expenditure through regular chan- 
nels. 

About a dozen advertising agen- 
cies in the State have been sent a 
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Young & Rubicam Advance 
D. G. Schneider 


D. G. Schneider has been apeeieted 
manager of the Chicago office of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc. He succeeds Gordon 
Hoge, who has joined Lord & Thomas, 
Inc. Mr. Schneider has been with 
Young & Rubicam’s New York office 
for six years, first in the copy depart- 
ment and, for the last five years, as 
one of the principal merchandising ex- 
ecutives, 

Harry B. Carpenter, who has been 
with the agency for over four years and 
who is attached to the Chicago office 
aS an account executive continues in 
that position, 


questionnaire by C. P. Norgord, 
Assistant Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. These agencies have been 
asked to complete the questionnaire 
and have it soon in the hands of 
the board appointed to select the 
advertising agency for the Milk 
Control Division, under whose su- 
pervision the campaign will be con- 
ducted. 

The questionnaire is limited to 
nine main questions, though the 
last one calls for samples illustrat- 
ing the type of work done by agen- 
cies for their clients. It is inter- 
esting to note that the third 
question asks, “How soon can you 
start ?” 

Those in charge also desire to 
know what means will be used to 
check the results, as it progresses 
and at its completion, In $hort, 
they want the necessary data handy 
in case some of the contributors 
should question any of the moves 
in the plan to make New York 
State milk-conscious. 

The plan also calls for co-ordi- 
nating the Health Department, 
Home Economics, College of Agri- 
culture, Social Welfare, and the 
Department of Education, advertis- 
ing activities in the proposed cam- 
paign. In addition, the Milk 
Research Council and the Dairy- 
men’s League Milk Promotion De- 
partment are to be considered. 


+ 


Los Angeles Sales Managers 
Elects Officers 


E. J. Murphy, of the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, has been elected 
president of the Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. Other officers 
elected are: First ag esident, George 
S. Bailey, George S iley Hat Com- 
pany; second vice-president, L. C. Sor- 
ensen, Turco Products Company, and 
third vice-president, J. H. Carothers, 
Adohr Milk Farms. 

Harrison Matthews was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

irectors geet J. E. Dwan, ‘. E, 
Humphries, H, C, Goldrick, and F, F. 
Regan, 











THE guarantee of forty-eight 
full weeks’ employment to all 
employees who have been with the 
company for longer than six 
months is the magnificent me- 


morial which honors the lifework 


of Colonel William Cooper Procter, 
who died in Cincinnati last week, 
aged seventy-one. This guarantee, 
together with pension and profit- 
sharing plans which were put into 
operation under his service as gen- 
eral manager and president of The 
Procter & Gamble Company, were 
largely made possible by advertis- 
ing. 

Essential to guaranteed employ- 
ment, he held, was stabilized pro- 
duction, which, in turn, depended 
on stabilized demand for continu- 
ance. And the keystone to stabi- 
lized demand, he entered into the 
record, is consistent and adequate 
advertising. 

Colonel Procter was an ardent 
believer in advertising. So was 
his father before him. Once, dur- 
ing an interview with a PRINTERS’ 
InK staff writer, the Colonel told 
the story how Ivory Soap received 





P & G’s Employment Plan Is 
Procter’s Memorial 


its name. An old night watchman 
through neglect allowed a vat of 
soap to cook all night, and when 
the senior Procter arrived at the 
plant, there was no doubt that the 
contents had spoiled. Emptied int: 
an adjoining vat, they solidified. 

The problem concerned _itseli 
with what to do with this mass of 
material which should have been 
yellow laundry soap and had been 
boiled white. It was decided to cut 
it into blocks and ship it into terri 
tories where it might find a market 
at any price, so that some of thx 
loss might be salvaged. Soon after, 
orders began to trickle in for som: 
more of “that soap that floats.” 
More was made this time; the vats 
were allowed to boil deliberately 
for a long period. Shipments were 
made to additional markets where 
the white soap also took popular 
hold. 

Colonel Procter continued the 
story, reciting how his father, con- 
vinced that he had a new soap for 
which there was a future, wanted 
to advertise it but couldn’t decide 
on a satisfactory name. He was 
attending a church service, during 
which the minister quoted from the 
Bible a passage that mentioned 
“Ivory.” At this mention the 
senior Procter spoke aloud (absent 
mindedly), proclaiming his belief 
that “Ivory” was the ideal name 
for his soap. 

He began the advertising of 
Ivory Soap. Meanwhile, his son 
having graduated from Princeton 
in 1883, entered the ranks of the 
company in overalls, traveled the 
road as a salesman, kept books for 
three years and in 1890 became 
general manager. From his very 
first job, Colonel Procter concerned 
himself with plans which would 
make the laborer’s lot in life a lit- 
tle more pleasant and, particularly, 
his old age more secure. He initi- 
ated the half-holiday on Satur- 
days, with no decrease in pay. 

In 1907 he succeeded his father 
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Ate Discovers NEWS! 


THE conscientious space 
buyer searches deep into this 
unique magazine to learn why 
a million people seek to own 
it—why five million or more 
persons read it every month. 
The answer is sometimes sur- 
prising: The Geographic is 
read for its News! ... This 
magazine answers the eternal 
question: “What is the world 
like today?” It pictures the 
Cuba which shifts its politi- 
cal gears. It explains the 
Mexico which is being safely 
opened to motorists, and de- 
scribes the Manchuria which 
has a new ruler. It fills by 
word and picture the gap 
which newspapers and cir- 


cuses and geography books 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE ¢ Washington, D. C. 


leave vacant—the vital human 
interest picture . . . The men- 
tal mood induced by its con- 
tents brings a receptive reader 
to your advertisement. 
“What's different?” “What's 
better?” “What’s new?” 
“What's true?” If read in a 
practical, inquisitive state-of- 
mind, your Geographic mes- 
sage gets home. . . No maga- 
zine fills a more basic 
need. No magazine is more 
eagerly read. No magazine 
more honestly deserves your 
advertising appropriation. 
No magazine will reward you 
more handsomely with sales. 


Do you knowthe Geographic? 
Explore it. 
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as president. Under his direction 
the company’s manufacturing and 
marketing operations expanded 
tremendously. He added new 
products and advertised them. That 
Ivory Soap and the companion 
P & G products, Crisco, P & G 
Naphtha, Camay and Chipso are 
household words reflects Colonel 
Procter’s great faith in the eco- 
nomic force of advertising. 

A letter which he wrote in 1930 
to Sturges Dorrance, president of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
clearly sets forth the philosophy 
of this leader in American indus- 
trial history under whose guidance 
advertising was so effectively em- 
ployed. The letter reads: 

“Dear Mr. Dorrance: 

“While it is universally admitted 
that advertising is used to attract 
favorable attention to a given com- 
modity and to arouse on the part 
of the consumer a desire to obtain 
that commodity, the benefits de- 
rived are not necessarily only self- 
ish ones. Advertising works 
toward a constant improvement in 
the standard of living; since, with 
it, consumers are kept informed of 
the newest developments in the 
preparation of commodities, be they 
soaps or automobiles. 

“Not only have the tastes of con- 
sumers been elevated, but, since 
advertising increases the intensity 
of competition, the character and 


+ 


McGiveran-Child, New Agency 


The McGiveran-Child Advertising 
Agency has been established at Chicago 

Dorothy McGiveran and Janet Child. 
Mrs. McGiveran, is the daughter of 
George Hartford, advertising director of 
the Rn Daily News and the widow 
of the late J. T. McGiveran, who was 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
of the Western Company. Miss Child 
recently was an account executive with 
the Jewell F. Stevens Company. Of- 
fices of the new agency are at 10 South 
LaSalle Street. 

a o . 


re Illinois Advances Solon 


F. J. Solon, general sales manager of 
The "Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, has been appointed vice-president 
and general sales manager. He was with 
the ens Bottle Company for twenty 
years and upon its consolidation _— 
the Illinois > Company in 1929, 


was made sales manager of the Sm 
scription, pharmaceutical and proprietary 
lines. 








standards of American business 
have been greatly improved 

“Advertising has been a potent 
factor too in increasing the size of 
the business unit. When a pro- 
ducer has, through advertising, ac- 
quired a national market rather 
than a merely local one, he is able 
to increase production and to re- 
duce costs by means of large-scale 
operations. From these economies 
both producer and consumer ulti- 
mately benefit, the one through 
increased business and the other 
through improved quality and re- 
duced prices. 

“The stabilizing effect of adver- 
tising on business is another of its 
important contributions. Since ad- 
vertising has been a powerful fac- 
tor in making possible national 
distribution and national industries 
as contrasted with small, purely 
local concerns, it has tended to 
reduce the fluctuations in business 
activity, for obviously a concern 


- which is doing a nation-wide busi- 


ness is less affected in its total 
operations by local changes in busi- 
ness conditions than is a concern 
whose business life is chiefly bound 
up in a single community. 
“Advertising in some form has 
been employed by The Procter & 
Gamble Company for over fifty 
years and has been a most impor- 
tant factor in its up-building to 
one of America’s large industries.” 


+ 
To Hold Book Jacket Show 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts will hold an exhibit of fifty book 
jackets at the New School for Social 
Research, New York from May 21 to 
June 9. From jackets of books pub- 
lished during the calendar year 1933 
and submitted by May 12, a jury will 
select the fifty jackets that jury the 
greatest appeal to the wholesale buyer, 
the bookseller and the book buying pub- 
lic. Judges are A. A. van Duym, Wil- 
liam Hall and Paul A. Bennett. 

-_ . . 


Expands to Pacific Coast 


Free & Sleininger, Inc., radio station 
representative, with offices in Chicago 
and New York, are opening four addi 
tional offices in Los Angeles, San on 
cisco, Seattle and Denver. Walter Bid- 
dick will direct Pacific Coast operations 
of the company. Working with him 7 
be the followin ar an office mana; 

Los “soa, ripp; San ~ 
cisco, T. S. Soth; Same OE . Pearce; 
and Denver, G. T. Ripley, 
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Pricing the Product to Fit 
Buyers’ Habits 


International Silver Makes Experiment with Even Figures 


FREQUENTLY the retail price 
of an article has a lot more to 
do with the making or killing of a 
sale than manufacturers or retail- 
ers would like to admit. With some 
lines there is such a definite price 
pattern running throughout the in- 
dustry that it seems impossible for 
a manufacturer to bring out a new 
product to sell at a price that does 
not fit the pattern without the use 
of a lot of extra sales effort. 

One of the most interesting 
studies made in the St. Louis drug 
survey was that of pricing. It 
showed definitely how certain price 
combinations have inevitably grown 
up in the industry for certain types 
of products and even how the price- 
cutters followed their own definite 
patterns in making reductions. 

At a time when the business is 
showing a definite upturn, many 
manufacturers are figuratively plac- 
ing their products in a vacuum and 
studying them diligently. A leading 
sales executive recently said that 
one of the most interesting studies 
he had made in years was to put 
his product before him and ex- 
amine it as though he were putting 
it on the market for the first time. 
This study resulted in a package 
change and a marked shift in copy 
policy. 

In studies of this type price is a 
factor that is generally overlooked. 
If the tradition of the industry 
seems definitely to set a certain 
amount as logical manufacturers 
are afraid to change the amount. 
In some industries this is correct. 
In others there is the strong pos- 
sibility that the price pattern is 
wrong. 

International Silver is making an 
interesting experiment on the pric- 
ing of its Wm. Rogers & Son line. 
In the silverware business the tra- 
dition—and it has been a success- 
ful tradition—has been to let the 
set determine the price. The set 


has been determined, in turn, on 
certain definite combinations which 
will give rounded service to con- 
sumers. The result has been, how- 
ever, that odd prices were the rule 
rather than the exception. One finds 
$16.50 and $22.50 oftener than 
$15 or $20 as the price of a set. 

On the Wm. Rogers & Son line 
International is trying the experi- 
ment of fixing a price, not accord- 
ing to trade traditions but rather ac- 
cording to consumer buying habits. 
A study of the jewelry business 
indicates that consumers, particu- 
larly when they are buying gifts, 
have fairly definite prices set in 
their mind. For instance, they are 
willing to spend $5 or $10 and any- 
thing more may influence the sale 
adversely. 


Working from 
Price to Set 


The company reasons that a wo- 
man, for instance, who is buying a 
wedding gift may plan to spend 
about $15. She goes to a store, her 
mind made up to buy some silver- 
ware. The jeweler shows her a set 
for $16.50, $1.50 more than she had 
planned to spend. The net effect is 
to turn her mind to something else 
so she asks the jeweler, “Haven't 
you something for about $15, may- 
be in some other type of mer- 
chandise ?” 

Therefore the company has 
worked from price to set. It has 
created a group of sets which will 
give consumers excellent assort- 
ments and has priced them at $10, 
$15, $20, $25. In this way it is very 
definitely fitting its price pattern to 
consumer psychology. 

In going to the dealer with this 
plan the company has prepared a 
simple portfolio which tells the 
story somewhat as follows: 

“Mr. Dealer, 90 per cent of your 
silverware customers make original 
purchases of $25 or less. To sell 
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this 90 per cent of your market 
Wm. Rogers & Son silverplate is 
now available in services which re- 
tail at $10, $15, $20, $25 

“It is axiomatic that the lower 
the price the greater the market. 
No other nationally advertised line 
of silverplate offers a unit of sale 
as low as $10. 

“Customers purchasing silver- 
plate for their own use budget their 
expenditures in units of money. 
The price to be paid for gifts is 
determined in units of money be- 
fore the donor enters the store— 
usually $10, $15, $20, and $25. 

“First, we have created a $10 
service for four which contains 
eight teaspoons, four dinner forks, 
four dinner knives, and two table- 
spoons. Many more prospects will 
show interest in this low-priced 
unit and when real interest is 
shown, trading up is easy. 

“The sales clerk can trade up 
from the $10 unit by selling hollow 


— 


New York Office for Hildreth 

E. L. Hildreth & Company, Inc., Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., printing, has opened a New 
York office at 551 Fifth Avenue. The 
new office will be under the management 


of George E. Neuhedel, recently sales 
manager of The Printing House of Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge and formerly with 


Currier & Harford, Ltd., and 
Kellogg-Stillson. 


Death of A. L. Leonhard 


Albert L. Leonhard, president of the 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
Bristol, Pa., died last week at Ridge- 
wood, N. J. He was also vice-presi- 
dent of the Theodore Leonhard Wax 
Company, Haledon, N. J. 

. e . 


ogers- 


Joins Howe Scale Company 
Raymond O. Stevens, formerly with 
Gould’s Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., has joined the sales promotion 
department of The Howe Scale Com- 
pany, Rutland, Vt. 
- e = 


Vichek Made Vice-President 
Gordon Vichek, account executive in 
the Cleveland office of the Campbell- 
Sanford Advertising Company, has been 
made a vice-president of that agency. 
” . . 


Appoint Boston Agency 


The Liner Academy of Music, Boston, 
and Hotel MRock-Mere, Marblehead, 


Mass., have appointed Keystone Asso- 
ciates, Boston, to direct their advertising. 
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handle knives. Another easy step is 
the $10 unit with solid handle 
knives. Another suggestion is to 
offer two $10 units. In practically 
every case the retail price falls in 
fixed units of money. 

“Purchasers of wedding, birth- 
day and anniversary gifts have in 
mind the amount of money they in- 
tend to spend long before they en- 
ter the store. Very often the gift is 
suggested by the sales clerk. These 
new sets on display in a store or 
advertised in a newspaper will solve 
the question of what to give for 
many people.” 

The new price policy should be 
watched with great interest by a 
number of manufacturers far re- 
moved from the silverware field. 
If International by its new pricing 
plan can definitely show that con- 
sumer psychology is greater than 
trade tradition the possibilities of 
repricing in many different lines 
are infinite. 


+ 
Heads Texas Outdoor Group 


Fred Beseler, Houston, has been re- 
elected president of the Texas Outdoor 
Advertising Association. Also re-elected 
were: Ross Rogers, Amarillo, vice- 
president; 4," hillips, San Antonio, 
secretary; . B. Holland, Beaumont, 
treasurer; and A. A. Edwards, Waco, 
national director. 

7. . e 


Representing Radio Stations 


The following radio stations are be- 
ing represented in New England by the 
Kasper-Gordon Studios, Boston: WLBF, 
Kansas City; KFBI, Abilene, Kans.; 
KGGF, Coffeyville, ’ Kans.; "WBCM, 
Bay City, Mich.; WGES, Chicago, and 
WHBU. Anderson, Ind. 


Has Home Economics Department 


The Southern Rice Milling Company 
has organized a home economics depart- 
ment with Beth Bailey McLean direct- 
ing its research development and edu- 
cation work at New Orleans. 

. . ° 


To Handle Napthole 


Napthole, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of detergents, has appointed the 
. J. Low Company, Inc., of that city, 
as advertising counsel. Business papers 
will be used. 
eee 


Leaves Air-Way Electric 


T. Russ Hill has resigned as sales 
manager of the Air-Way Electric Ap- 
pliance Corporation, Toledo. 
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ASK “GENERAL MILLS’— 


THE CORBETT AREA is one of the most important markets of the United States, Corbett 
knows this market and covers it thoroughly with a complete field merchandising 
service. . . . 14 permanent field men personally call on Wholesalers, Chains and 


Independents. 


made. . . . 18 permanent house-to-house women now average 5,000 home calls 
weekly. These women do every type of consumer promotion work, including sam- 
pling. Their calls are personally reported to retailers in the neighborhoods being 
worked. . . . The Corbett organization works on a fee basis only. In addition to 
field merchandising, it functions as consultant in the development and marketing 
of new products and the creation of new distributing outlets for already established 


products, 


J. RALPH CORBETT, INC. 


CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI, OHIO — GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Since 1932, one of our proudest 
associations has been with General 
Mills — particularly in behalf of 
BISQUICK and WHEATIES. Mr. Gale, 
Advertising Director — Mr. Barry, 
President, of Gold Medal Foods, Inc. 
and the middlewest District Sales 
Managers of General Mills know the 
worth of the Corbett field merchan- 
dising calls on BISQUICK and 
WHEATIES Wholesalers, Chains and 
Independent outlets. 


Right now, (in addition to our field 
men) a special crew of 18 Corbett 
house-to-house women are making 
about 1,000 consumer calls daily, to 
help retailers sell more BISQUICK to 
homes in the Corbett area. 


Ask General Mills what they think of 
the sales value of the Corbett service! 














Sales managers receive, each day, complete reports of every call 


Ask us for the cost of a test campaign! 


Established 1918 
A Merchandising Organization 
(not an advertising agency, nor a research company) 


































tofore distributed only inexpensive 
materials and have, in the majority 
of cases, packed it in with the mer- 
chandise. We are now considering a 
more elaborate type of display. This 
would be distributed to the hard- 


Putting Displays into Hands 
of Dealers 


doesn’t have an elaborate “survey” 
department! 

Any information you can supply 
concerning the distribution of dis- 
plays will be greatly appreciated. 


R. C. Weppee, 
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“Make Them Ask for It,” Good Rule to Follow if at Com 
All Feasible — 

CoLuMBIAN ENAMELING & stores direct and through jobbers. ver 
STtamPInGc Co. The article, Baw wh Adver- “aa 

tising from the Dealer’s Point of oo 

Tessas Havre, Ino. View,” appearing in the March issue woh 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: of Printers’ INK MONTHLY, cer- aa 
Do you have available information tainly contained a world of use- ice 
regarding the plan or plans used by ful information concerning displays. rer 
the majority of manufacturers for Think how important such articles a 
distributing displays? We have here- re to the smaller manufacturer who Gabe 





ware, department and large variety Advertising Department. ft 

e 

HE general practice of manu- Other methods of distributing Rigi 

facturers who sell through job- material are: (1) Through sales- for 

bers is to distribute small displays men; (2) through independent fron 
by including them in or with the organizations, and (3) through 

cartons containing the product. special company representatives. of th 

Larger displays, as a rule, are dis- There are a number of factors the ¢ 

tributed directly to the dealer by which will influence the selection type 

the manufacturer, and without of the best plan for a particular on th 

asking the jobber to handle them. company. These include the size Th 
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Elaborate displays should not be sent without a request from dealers. 
This one, six feet high and with actual merchandise mounted on the 
panels, was routed among dealers on a definite schedule last fall 
84 
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kJ STAMP YOUR STORE: 


"Baby Headquarters” 


with this PREE Gerber 
Complete Display Rack 
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BE SURE TO GET THIS 
BEAUTIFUL PERMANENT 
DISPLAY 


FOR YOUR COUNTER OR WINDOW 
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WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
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Left: Gerber offers a display in business-paper advertising. 


It is sent 


directly to the dealer by the company 








Right: Western Clock uses business-paper advertising to get distribution 
for a permanent display. Dealer is asked to order twenty-four clocks 
from a wholesaler and request display, which is shipped by the company 








of the sales force, the standing of 
the advertiser, trade customs, the 
type of display, the profit margin 
on the product, etc. 

The practice of having salesmen 
distribute and install displays 
seems to be waning. Salesmen, 
after all, are hired to sell products 
and they are bound to concentrate 
on this job no matter how much 
educational effort or how much 
urging may be done by the home 
office. When the men get out on 
the road they deliberately or un- 
consciously neglect displays. Job- 
bers’ salesmen, particularly, with 
large lines cannot be expected to 
devote much time to distributing, 
installing or urging dealers to or- 
der displays. 

Only those companies with large 
sales forces of their own are able, 


+ 


This display is being distributed 
by Kolynos salesmen, who travel 
by automobile, and by professional 
display distributors 


as a rule, to depend upon the sales- 
men to distribute displays. A 
satisfactory way to solve the prob- 
lem, for many companies, is to 
turn the whole thing over to out- 
side organizations that specialize 
in economical distribution and in- 
stallation. A few companies have 
crews of men of their own who do 
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nothing but work on display prob- 
lems. 

Distribution of displays through 
jobbers is not generally satisfac- 
tory. The jobber, like his salesmen, 
does not want to bother with what 
he recognizes as an important part 
of selling but what he believes to 
be the manufacturer’s own job. 

All of which means, summed up, 
that the advertiser has a difficult 
job on his own hands. With the 
smaller pieces, as already men- 
tioned, the problem is fairly simple 
—merely packing them in the car- 
tons. But with the larger pieces 
which represent a sizable invest- 
ment, promiscuous distribution 
leads to waste. 

A good rule to follow, no matter 
what the method of distribution, is 
“make them ask for it.” If deal- 
ers must indicate in some way that 
they desire the display material 
there is a better chance of their 
using it once it is received. 

Requests for material may be ob- 
tained by the advertiser in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


1. Through company salesmen. 

2. Through jobber salesmen. 

3. Through business-paper ad- 
vertising. 

4. By direct mail. 

5. Through house magazines. 


If the company salesmen or the 
jobber salesmen are to do the job, 
they should be supplied with forms 
and descriptive material which will 
make it easy for them to tell the 
dealer what is available and how 
to get it. An excellent practice is 
to prepare a special section which 
will fit into the salesman’s port- 
folio and occupy a minimum of 
space. This should contain pic- 
tures of the displays, brief descrip- 
tions, the size and the price, if any. 
Special forms should be included 


a 


Now Root-Mandabach 
Advertising Agency 

The Root Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to the Root- 
Mandabach Advertising Agency and 
moved to new quarters at 20 North 
Wacker Drive. errin B. Root con- 
tinues in charge of the administrative 
and space buying departments and Paul 
J. Mandabach takes charge of the busi- 
ness and promotion departments. 
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in this section, to be filled in by 
the salesman and sent to the home 
office where the order will be 
filled. Different colored duplicates 
and carbon paper should also be 
included, if mecessary, so that 
copies may be kept by the sales- 
man and dealer and also be sent to 
the jobber’s own office. 

The point that should be em- 
phasized again is simplicity. Don’t 
have any more forms than abso- 
lutely necessary. Don’t make the 
descriptions siky elaborate or the 
section too bulk 

The more a displays are 
frequently distributed in connection 
with special deals. Some dealers 
resent being forced to order quan- 
tities of merchandise in order to 
obtain a display, yet this method 
seems to be, on the whole, satis- 
factory and is followed by a num- 
ber of large users of point-of-sale 
material. 

Another increasingly popular 
method is routing large displays 
from dealer to dealer, sometimes 


charging each dealer a small rental 
or asking him to pay the shipping 


charges. 

By offering displays through di- 
rect-mail, business-paper advertis- 
ing or in house magazines an ad- 
vertiser is given something new to 
talk about in his copy. Eastman 
Kodak features its latest displays 
in business-paper advertising and 
describes in detail just how they 
may be obtained. Other advertis- 
ers merely describe the material 
and attempt to arouse the dealer’s 
interest, leaving the job of selling 
the display to a subsequent letter. 
This is done especially when the 
advertiser is forced to charge the 
dealer for the display. If the price 
of the display is published in the 
advertising, it may frighten some 
away. 


+ 


J. J. Dallas with Mergenthaler 
Linotype 

Joseph Dallas, president of the 
Printing upoly Salesmen’s Guild of 
New England, has joined the New En- 
_ staff of the Mergenthaler Linotype 

ompany and will specialize in the in- 
troduction of the All-Purpose Linotype. 
He hass been prominently identified with 
organized printing activities in New 
England. 
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Quaity 


Has Returned As the 
Greatest Sales Force! 


OQyatiry has won back its rightful place as the 
principal factor in purchases, whether in mer- 
chandising or advertising fields; where, for a 
time, PRICE alone reigned supreme. 

Classified advertising, representing as it does 
the desires of all classes, is an accurate barom- 


eter of this change. 


LINES 


OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

During April, 1934, The Miami 
Herald published 191,506 lines of 
Classified advertising, 40 per cent 
more than the other paper, as com- 
pared to a 6 per cent lead for The 
Heraldduring the same monthof 1933. 

The Herald’s increase in lines of 
Classified advertising, published 
during April, 1934, over April, 
1933, was 63 per cent; the other 
paper increased only 23 per cent. 


NUMBER 


OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

The Miami Herald published 
30,488 classified ads during April, 
1934, 135 per cent more than the 
other paper, as compared to a lead 
for The Herald of 96 per cent 
during the same month of 1933. 

The Herald printed 25 per cent 
more Classified ads during April, 
1934, than in April of last year; 
while the other paper increased only 
4.6 per cent. 


Advertising STAYS 





Where Advertising PAYS 


Che Miami 


firrali 


FLORIDA'S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Representatives : 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 
400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


GEO. M. KOHN, Inc. 
908 Walton Building 
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Comrade Rorty Lifts the Lid 


Under It He Finds an Advertising Business That Won't Fit into 
Marxian Philosophy 


Advertis- 
(The John 


Our Master’s Voice, 
ing, by James Rorty. 
Day Company.) 


JAMES RORTY is an apostate. 
Today a convinced and highly 
articulate member of the Left 
Wing, Comrade Rorty in his early 
days was paid with the tainted 
money of the capitalist advertisers. 
As a writer of advertising copy 
which he, himself, admits was 
pretty good, he had plenty of op- 
portunity to see the inside of the 
business. 

Of course, like all apostates, 
Comrade Rorty was never thor- 
oughly happy in his job. He sel- 
dom, if ever, used what he called 
self-hypnosis to convince himself 
of the merits of the products about 
which he wrote. 

The net result is an amusing and 
frequently searching challenge of 
advertising’s place in the scheme 
of things. It is more than that, 
indeed, because the author applies 
his radical Marxian philosophy to 
the problem and thereby starts with 
the premise that advertising is 
really a rather silly manifestation 
of the capitalistic system. 

In his final chapter he quotes 

3ruce Barton who says there is 
nothing the matter with advertis- 
ing that is not the matter with 
business in general. 

Comrade Rorty’s comment on 
this quotation epitomizes his atti- 
tude toward advertising. He has 
this to say: 

“Since advertising is, in the end, 
merely a function of business man- 
agement, Mr. Barton’s statement 
is true, broadly speaking. It might 
be added that there is nothing the 
matter with business that is not the 
matter with the professions; also, 
that there is nothing the matter 
with business and the professions 
except that they are obsolete as 
practiced under the limiting con- 
ditions of an obsolete capitalist 
economy. Finally, there is nothing 


the matter with the machine, with 
industry, except that its productive 
forces cannot be released, and its 
dehumanizing effects controlled, 
under a profit economy.’ 

Again he says, “I know, or think 
I know, that the advertising busi- 
ness, with all of its wastes and 
chicaneries intact, is woven into 
the very fabric of our competitive 
economic system; that the only 
equilibrium possible for such a 
system is the unstable equilibrium 
of accelerating change, with the 
ad-man’s foot on the throttle, 
speeding up consumption, preaching 
emulative expenditure, ‘styling’ 
clothes, kitchens, automobiles— 
everything, in the interest of more 
rapid obsolescence and _ replace- 
ment. 

“Up toa certain point it is pos- 
sible to build, and after the 
inevitable crash, to rebuild such a 
system—always with a progressive 
and cumulative intensification of 
wastes and conflicts. It is not pos- 
sible to operate such a system 
sanely and permanently, because its 
underlying economic and _ social 
premises are obsolete in the mod- 
ern world.” 


More Profound Than 
Usual Baiters 


Obviously, such an attitude is at 
once a handicap and an advantage 
to Comrade Rorty. Never can he 
look at the subject with the forth- 
right seriousness that is demanded 
of the single-minded reformer. 
On the other hand his book has a 
thoughtfulness not found in the 
works of certain reformers and 
advertising baiters such as Schlink 
and others, even though they may 
believe just as heartily as Com- 
rade Rorty in the uselessness of 
the present system. 

The book is a challenge not only 
to advertising but also to capital- 
ism and, therefore, so far as a 
critique of advertising is concerned 
it has all the disadvantages and 
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advantages of the shot-gun as 
compared to the rifle. 

Thoughtful advertising men 
should welcome the challenge im- 
plicit in the first fifty pages of 
this book. It is here that Comrade 
Rorty sets advertising up against 
a background of the Marxian phi- 
losophy and proceeds to riddle it 
horse, foot and gun. 

Because he writes as an ex-in- 
sider, Comrade Rorty is frequently 
damnably penetrating in his criti- 
cism. Some of his satirical thrusts 
are bound to make ad-men squirm. 
He knows so much about the busi- 
ness that he is not often tempted 
to descend to some of the foolish 
criticisms of non-essentials which 
have so weakened the attacks of 
writers like Chase and Schlink. 


Pity and Contempt for 
the Advertising Man 


Toward the advertising man the 
author’s attitude is one of pity and 
contempt. He says, 

“The yoke of this jealous god 
(advertising) chafes. How could 
it be otherwise, unless one were 


to suppose that advertising men 
are a selected class of knaves and 
rascals? They are, of course, noth- 
ing of the sort. 

“They are average middle-class 
Americans, a bit more honest, I 
suspect, than the average banker 


or lawyer. In their personal lives 
they are likely to be kindly, truth- 
ful, just and generous. They would 
doubtless like to be equally truth- 
ful and just in the conduct of 
their business. 

“But this, in the nature of the 
case, is impossible. The alterna- 
tives are either a cynical, realistic 
acceptance, or heroic gestures of 
rationalization. 

“Hence the tremendous pother 
that advertising men make about 
‘truth in advertising’; or, at least, 
that is half of the explanation. The 
other half lies in the businesslike 
necessity of keeping advertising in 
good repute; of nursing the health 
of that estimable goose, reader- 
confidence.” 

Unlike so many of the critics of 
advertising, Comrade Rorty recog- 
nizes what he calls the possibility 
of the advertising man hypnotizing 
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himself into believing what he 
says. Experienced advertising men 
have seen this process of self- 
hypnosis at work among both man- 
ufacturers and agency men who 
are pushing inferior products. The 
author, however, is a little hasty in 
assuming that this process is prac- 
tically a necessity for every adver- 
tising man. He overlooks the 
possibility of the existence of repu- 
table products that can be adver- 
tised in a reputable fashion without 
the process of self-hypnosis. 

Toward the tools of advertising 
the author maintains an attitude of 
polite acceptance. His descrip- 
tions of the place of psychology 
and art in advertising are some- 
times uncomfortably penetrating 
and, at others, simply wide of the 
mark. After all, he seems to say, 
if we must have advertising then 
it is only natural that psychology 
and art shall be prostituted to its 
purposes. His chapters on the 
tools of advertising are some of 
the most amusing in his entire 
book. 

It has already been indicated 
that the author has not much use 
for the desire of those inside the 
business to reform advertising. At 
one place he says, “Ethical consid- 
erations are irrelevant to the ap- 
plication of scientific methods in 
the exploitation of the consumer.” 


A Tooth to Be 
Pulled Out 


It is his firm conviction that ad- 
vertising cannot exist if it is true 
and therefore there is really no 
use bothering about reforming ad- 
vertising. It is an aching tooth 
which should be pulled and de- 
stroyed—not a tooth which can be 
filled and saved. 

Toward the publishers Comrade 
Rorty has an attitude of contempt 
almost unmixed with understand 
ing. He spends a great deal of 
time demonstrating that honest 
freedom of expression is not pos- 
sible so long as magazines are 
supported by advertising. 

In several places he mixes cause 
with effect by pointing out that it 
is advertising that makes magazinc 
editorial policy conservative. He 
overlooks the fact that in a num- 
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In the largely unrealized Montreal Market District of nearly 
two million people, over 72% must be sold in French 


No one medium can amply cover the 
1,454,380 FRENCH readers in this area of 
potential sales opportunity for you. And 
you NEED the added strength of the NEW 


fa Patric 


et - CANADA DYNAMIC FRENCH NEWSPAPER AJ 











The NEW enables you—at a low cost—to combine the 


heavy drive of dominating space with more 


Handy frequent, shorter reminding advertisements. 


80 - in c he On the handy 80-inch page no ad can be 
“buried”. Greater visibility assures greater re- 

Page sults. It takes less than half the space to com- 
mand the page in La Patrie than in the 175-inch 


om 
Size papers. 


In La Patrie, your large space might appear on Saturdays, with 
66,000 copies; then follow up with smaller space (but still with 
excellent visibility) on weekdays—where, by the way, circulation 
is constantly increasing, averaging 29,298 five days a week for 
January, February and March 1934. 


La Patrie contains all the news, local, Provincial, Dominion and 
World wide, without any drastic cutting. All the feature specialties 
of a modern newspaper. 


La Patrie gives you the needed extra strength and coverage among 
those who speak, read and think in FRENCH . . . people who are 
adopting mew ideas, mew policies and mew improvements in living 


standards. 


Advertising Jan. 1934 increase of 15% over 1933 
Lineage Feb. 1934 increase of 41% over 1933 
1933-1934 March 1934 increase of 91% over 1933 


Let us figure with you or your agency how La Patrie can best 

serve you. Write Advertising Manager, La Patrie Building, 

Montreal. Ontario Office, 407 Canada Permanent Building, 
Toronto, Harold E. Stephenson, Representative. 


United States Representatives—Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 19 W. 44th 8t., 
New York City. 122 8, Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
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ber of cases it is a conservative 
editorial policy that has attracted 
a large enough circulation to build 
advertising revenue. The author 
probably feels that one of the most 
devastating phases of his book is 
its discussion of the publisher. 
Actually, it is probably the least 
effective part of his argument. 
Sometimes the author descends 
to obviously silly conclusions. 
For instance, on page twenty- 
seven, in trying to show that any- 
body who writes, edits or illus- 
trates a magazine is an advertising 
man, he pictures a hypothetical 
editor preparing a story with the 
idea that it will increase the sale 
of clothing. He ought to be 
familiar enough with editorial 
processes to know better. 
On page seventy-nine he allows 
himself the following balderdash: 
“An analysis of fifty-eight fic- 
tion heroines in forty-five fiction 
stories in the ten magazines con- 
taining fiction shows the following 
differences between the heroines 
who appear in the magazines of 


the poor, the middle-class, and the 
rich. In the magazines of the rich, 
51 per cent of the heroines are 


mercenary. In the magazines of 
the middle-class, 56 per cent of the 
heroines are unawakened or unre- 
sponsive women. In the magazines 
of the poor, 45 per cent of the wo- 
men can be classified as being 
sexually responsive. The number 
of babies appertaining to these fic- 
tion heroines also throws interest- 
ing light on our class cultures, In 


— 


Marks with Charles M. Storm 


Robert Marks, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Schenley Products 
Corporation, has joined the copy and 
= department of the Charles M. 

torm Company, Inc., New York agency. 

. . . 


To Publish “Formal” 

Formal, a new monthly for university 
fraternities and sororities, will start pub- 
lication this fall. Headquarters are at 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York. Charles 
Van Cott is managing editor. 

4 + 


Now S. R. Leon, Inc. 

The name of Leon & Held, Inc., New 
York, advertising, has been changed 
to S. R. Leon, Inc. 
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magazine fiction as in life the poor 
women have the largest number of 
babies. While the forty-one fiction 
heroines of the middle-class maga- 
zines produce only three children, 
eleven fiction heroines of the mag- 
azines of the poor produce nine.” 

He really should have carried 
the point to its final analysis and 
pointed out that the fiction heroines 
of the magazines of the poor pro- 
duce nine-elevenths of a child per 
person, whereas the fiction heroines 
of the middle-class produce only 
three-forty-firsts of a child per 
person. 

It is also to be regretted that 
throughout the book there are cer- 
tain minor inaccuracies that here 
and there weaken the points made 
by the author. 

This book will probably not have 
the wide appeal of “100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs.” It is not so sensa- 
tional nor is it by any means so 
unfair. Its discussion of the ad- 
vertising business itself is prob- 
ably too thorough and too tech- 
nical to be of great interest to the 
so-called masses. 

On the whole, however, the 
author has written a highly divert- 
ing book which should be read by 
every advertising man, if only for 
the sake of increasing the blood 
pressure. At least, it is one of the 
first if not the first book to devote 
itself almost entirely to advertis- 
ing as a phenomenon of the capi- 
talistic system written by a person 
with an avowed revolutionary 
psychology. 


+ 
Appointed by “Le Canada” 


Ernest J. Shearman is now in ae 
of national | for Le Canada 
Montreal. He was for several years 
advertisin manager of La Revue 
Modern, Montreal. 

. . + 


Represents “Cine-Mundial” 

The Chalmers Publishing Company, 
New York, has appointed m Harway 
as Pacific Coast representative for Cine 
Mundial. 


New Account to Fertig 


Bernheim Distilling Company Louis- 
ville, has appointed wrence Fertig & 
Company, Inc., New York, to handle its 
advertising. 
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epor ff Advertising and Schools 


ber of 

a CastLes Ice Cream ComPANY 
maga- 

ildren, GarFIELp, N. J. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 7 Oo Oo D 
In the April 18 issue you dis- 


ond cussed under the editorial “Fouled 


eine Fountains” the propaganda that is 
- -~ taking place in the schools and c 3 Oo be Y 
P colleges against advertising. 


ad My son and his class were told 
. oote by a high school professor that 
yo advertisers are hypocrites and not 
P to believe anything they might 
4 that read in advertising. I thought you 
ty might be interested in my letter to can be trusted 
fave this at nam a copy of which I 
| am enclosing. 
| made It seems to me that if every man to make 
: and woman connected with adver- 
a tising, and the number directly and friends of 
cunee indirectly must run into hundreds 
. of thousands, would with the same 
= ey provocation write to the offending unseen 
He school principals or the teachers 
.. that the weight of this criticism strangers. 
ds the would result in stopping these half- 


baked statements. Better still, if 
= Printers’ INK would prepare a 
hy pamphlet on “The Case for Ad- 


_ vertising” to be paid for by manu- 
See facturers willing to stand the ex- 
"blood pense and have these pamphlets 
of the sent to every teacher and principal, 
yar I believe that this would go a long 
toes way toward curing this serious 
apron condition. 
} Capi It seems rather remarkable that 
peseon PRINTERS’ INK must constantly 


ionary crusade for a presentation of “The 


Facts About Advertising” (which 
incidentally would be a good name 

for the pamphlet) thereby demon- H AWLEY 
strating how shortsighted advertis- 


ie ot advertising Adverusing. ” ||| ADVERTISING 
E. Westey HEvNER, COMPANY 


Sales and Advertising Manager. 


Insurance Conference to Meet 
The spring meeting of the Insurance 


Advertising Conference will be held ; 
May 25, at the Hotel New Yorker, New 95 Madison Ave. 


York. This will be an executive com- . 
mittee meeting but open to all mem- New York City 
bers who are able to attend. Marc A. 


ertig Rose, editor of Business Week, will 
idle its be the guest speaker. 


























Ideas Grow on Selling Front 
Not in Front Office 


(Continued from page 10) 


At the beginning of the depres- 
sion, our line of nail polishes 
consisted of three shades, one con- 
servative and two supposed to be 
extreme, but today regarded as 
conservative. It has been just an- 
other illustration of office-girl 
fads working into the upper strata, 
growing stylish, then achieving the 
hallmark of fashion. The job of 
our advertising and merchandising 
has been to accelerate this process 
of widening acceptance. 


Every Executive 
Travels 


We do our merchandising with 
a fine-tooth comb. We do not 
merely recognize the vital impor- 
tance of the retailer; we go to him 
again and again. Our success in 
selling is not due to genius of any 
order; we get out and travel and 
make application of the problems 
we find. No miracle, just foot- 
work—detailed and purposeful, of 
course—has been responsible for 
the growth of this business as much 
as anything else. To keep in close 
touch with markets, to keep our 
policies up to date, to keep an eye 
always on the trend of styles and 
merchandising ideas, every execu- 
tive of this company travels almost 
as much as the fastest-footed 
salesman. 

Our sales manager spends half 
his time in the field, our other ex- 
ecutives make several trips around 
the circle, to the Pacific Coast and 
back, every year. And I am out on 
the road very frequently, having 
just returned from South America 
where I called upon all our agents. 
Recently, after one of our officers 
returned from a 10,000-mile trip, 
he found himself, in the following 
week, the only top executive at the 
home office. Five other executives 
were out on the road—the presi- 
dent, sales manager, export man- 
ager, a department head and the 
treasurer. 


Yes, the treasurer also travels— 
for the good of his soul. It is one 
thing to sit at a desk and pass on 
credit risks, and it is something 
else again to go into a man’s store. 
Does it help? Well, our credit 
losses are less than % of 1 per 
cent. Our credit policy is based on 
caution; but we also want to sell 
every legitimate outlet, and no liv- 
ing man can tell from a black-and- 
white financial statement whether 
or not a flesh-and-blood retailer is 
a good risk. 

Our traveling is a job of work, 
not a pleasure jaunt. We visit buy- 
ers and sales clerks right in the 
department stores and drug stores, 
and we don’t forget the whole- 
salers. We also have an eye and 
an ear for consumers. We gather 
information from every available 
source, along with criticism and 
suggestions and ideas. And every 
man makes a detailed report upon 
his return, and copies of these are 
bound in folders for ready refer- 
ence, with index tabs for each city. 

Ideas, we have come to believe, 
grow out on the selling front—not 
in the front office. The seeds of 
some of the best sales-making 
plans we have developed have been 
picked up “on the go.” For in- 
stance, not so long ago our sales 
manager observed a customer be- 
ing shown how the different shades 
of polish would look on her nails 
by holding over her fingertips 
some bits of glass which had been 
tinted with the liquid. In another 
case, he observed Cellophane being 
used for the same demonstrating 
purpose. 

There was the germ of what is 
proving to be one of the most pro- 
ductive pieces of merchandising 
we have ever done. We developed 
an attractive counter demonstrator 
which we call the “color selector.” 
It has a round base of black Bake- 
lite, with a cream-colored revolving 
wheel, suggestive of a radio tuning 
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dial, in the center. The dial has 
translucent inserts around its cir- 
cumference (some six and some 
eight, depending upon the dealer’s 
requirements), colored in the ex- 
act polish shades. The inserts are 
about the size of a woman’s finger- 
tip, and by placing her finger in a 
niche in the outer base, she may 
revolve the dial by twirling the 
center knob and view her natural 
nail as it would appear if made 
up in the various shades we offer 
for nail polishes. 

Since we started shipping them 
out in March, they have become 
so popular with the trade that our 
sales manager says about half his 
correspondence .is on the subject 
of the “color selector.” It is ef- 
fective merchandising for two rea- 
sons: Tempted by the upright dis- 
play panel at the back of the 
stand, which invites her to “Turn 
the Dial . . . See the Fashionable 
New Cutex Shades on Your Own 
Nails,” the prospective customer is 
led to create her own desire for 
several shades, where she might 
not be likely to make the purchases 
otherwise required to try the ef- 
fects of the actual polish. In the 
second place, the retailer who puts 
this selector en his counter is en- 
couraged to stock and sell all the 
shades that are shown. 


Footwork Produced 
a New Product 


Footwork by our general man- 
ager, as another illustration, has 
recently resulted in a new product 
which has had the most amazing 
reception of anything we have ever 
seen. We had received letters 
through women’s magazines com- 
plaining that nails were getting 
dry and brittle, and it was attrib- 
uted to the action of polish and 
the frequent use of removers. We 
put it up to dermatologists, but 
were told that our liquid polish 
was not responsible. We found 
through many interviews with ob- 
serving salesgirls that women who 
were frequently changing their 
shade of nail polish had taken to 
using acetone, purchased in bulk, 
as an economical remover. The 
solvents in acetone have an affinity: 
for fats and by drawing out the 
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buy sound 





circulation 


IT Is one of the prime virtues 
of Punch that every copy bought 
is bought for the intrinsic in- 
terest of its contents. It offers 
no prizes, issues no coupons, 
promotes no competitions to 
swell artificially the weekly 
number of its guaranteed sales, 
which are certified by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Every 
inch of space in every copy 
addresses itself to people who 
read Punch for its own sake, 
have faith in its advertising, and 
who have means to respond to 
that advertising. Ponder these 
facts. Now, when value is a 
paramount consideration for 
every buyer of advertisement 
space, Punch has a supreme 
claim to consideration. Write 
to Marion Jean Lyon, Advet- 
tisement Manager, PUNCH, 
10, Bouverie St., London, Eng. 


USE 
PUNCH 
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natural oil from the nails cause a 
train of troubles. 

Our research department was 
immediately put to work to de- 
velop a polish remover with an oil 
base. Our new “oily polish re- 
mover,” offered in a generous sized 
bottle, was the result. It has been 
received with open arms because 
it is the truest kind of a “natural.” 
There was no need to create a de- 
mand for it, because the natural 
demand already existed, and it met 
this demand in a natural way—wo- 
men can feel the difference on the 
first application. 

And this experience demon- 
strates the value of adequate pro- 
vision for competent research. We 
spend thousands of dollars annually 
for research. It is money well 
spent if it merely keeps us abreast 
of the times. But we aim to stand 
out in front, and so we employ 
two independent research organi- 
zations as a check and a spur to 
our own efforts. Time is a big 
factor in merchandising, for the 
product that gets there first takes 
the cream of the market. We de- 
termined to produce an oily polish 


+ 


Argentina Stays in Postal Union 


Argentina has decided to remain in 
the postal union of the Americas and 


Spain for the time being. President 
Agustin P. Justo has issued a decree 
canceling his decree of March 14, which 
announced Argentina’s withdrawal from 
the postal union and doubling of for- 
eign postal rates on April 1. The de- 
cree says the change in policy was due 
to the insistence of several friendly 
nations. 
. . . 


Campbell Joins Lowell 
Raymond Campbell, recently with the 
Raymond Campbell Company, publishers’ 
representative, has joined the Mortimer 
Lowell Company, New York agency, as 
vice-president and account executive. 
* . . 


Death of W. B. Hay 


William B. Hay, former advertising 
manager of the A. S. Hinds Company 
died at Portland, Me., last week, aged 
seventy-three. 

. . . 


Four A’s to Meet in Washington 
The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, on May 22 and 23. 
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remover last December ; shipments 
on the product began about the 
middle of March. 

But we couldn’t afford to invest 
heavily in research were it not for 
the protection advertising gives us. 
For instance, a new product may 
not be susceptible to patent protec- 
tion. The kibitzers will gather 
round, analyze and begin to copy 
it. One of the biggest jobs adver- 
tising does is to pre-empt the 
cream of the market for the origi- 
nator of a new product, through 
the high esteem it creates and pre- 
serves for his brand name. 

Because we are thoroughly alive 
to our debt to all activities which 
are sales-productive we have taken 
pains to see that there shall be no 
let-down through the years. Ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, travel- 
ing expenses of executives, re- 
search activities—all are budgeted 
in a certain fixed, but not inflex- 
ible, relation to sales volume. This 
is going to be a record year for 
us, because we are doing more 
sales-making work than ever be- 
fore. And there is no substitute 
for that in any business, anywhere. 


+ 


Milburn, President of Borden’s 


Arthur W. Milburn, formerly chief 
executive, has been elected president and 
chairman of the executive and advisory 
committee of the Borden Company, New 
York. He replaces Albert T. Johnson, 
resigned. George M. Waugh, Jr., vice- 
president, was elected a director and 
member of the executive committee 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, was 
elected a director. 

7 ao 


Jeffries Leaves Viceroy 


Wilbur C. Jeffries has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the Viceroy Manu- 
facturing Company, Ltd., Toronto. He 
is returning to the Pacific Coast where 
he previously was a partner in Maters & 
McLeod, Los Angeles advertising agency 

. . * 


Gansey R. Johnston Transferred 


Gansey R. Johnston, of the Columbus 
Coated Fabrics Corporation, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed manager of the 
Dallas branch for his company. 

e + . 


Gannett Buys “Saratogian” 


The Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Sara- 
togian has been purchased by Frank 
Gannett. This makes the eighteenth 
paper in the Gannett Group. 
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May 10, 1934 
Chicago Fine Printing 
Awards 


IVE awards for excellence were 

made in the eighth annual ex- 
hibition of Chicago fine printing 
sponsored by the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts of that city. The 
exhibit consists of 141 specimens 
of commercial printed matter se- 
lected from over three hundred 
entries. 

A Hoover Company advertise- 
ment, with typographic layout by 
John Jennings of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, was named as the best 
of the newspaper advertisements. 
The Neenah Paper Company won 
awards in two  classifications— 
series of folders and paper speci- 
men books. Both of these were 
designed by Taylor Poore of Ellis 
T. Gash Company, Inc. A letter- 
head designed by Fred Hauck was 
adjudged best in the stationery 
division. Among the books, “At 
the Sign of the Queen Pedauque,” 
designed by William A. Kittredge 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, won first place. 

Judges were: Fred Bolton, art 
director of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company: Albert Schlag, of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company ; 
and Bond Morgan, bureau of de- 
sign, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. 

The material will be on display 
at the Newberry Library until 
June 30. 


+ + + 


Whalen Again Re-elected by 
New York Advertising Club 


Grover A. Whalen, president of the 
Schenley Products Company, has again 
been re-elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. This is the 
first time that anyone has been elected 
to serve as president for three admin- 
istrations. 


Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers Com- 


pany, was elected vice-president for a 
three-year term. Ralph Trier was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Frank J. Reynolds, Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., and Frank A. 
Tichenor, publisher of The New Out- 
look, were elected directors. 

The board of directors appointed M. 
J. Beirn, vice-president of the American 
Radiator Company, a director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the election of Mr. 
Bristol to the vice-presidency. 
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a clearing house 
of experience... 


Wax you need someone to 
serve in a sales, advertising or market- 
ing capacity, Printers’ INK is a logical 


place to look. 


Every issue contains advertisements out- 
lining diversified qualifications and expe- 
rience. A few minutes spent in looking 
over recent issues might easily uncover 
the right man for you; saving you time, 
money and trouble. 


Should you desire to widen your choice 
in seeking your man, advertise in 
Painters’ INK. You will be rewarded 
with as fine a field of applicants to select 
from as you could possibly want. And 
the cost is low, too. 
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os It was inevitable 
Association ee annnt ve 
that a conflict 


vs. Authority should arise be- 


tween code authorities and trade 
associations. 

When the Recovery Act was 
written, nobody contemplated such 
a body as the code authority. It 
is true the Administration over- 
estimated the power of the associa- 
tion movement, basing its plans as 
it did on the work of the most suc- 
cessful co-operative groups. The 
code authority, however, has not 
solved the problem of the weak 
association. Rather it has intensi- 
fied it. 

Business was led to believe that 
one of the purposes of the Act was 
to strengthen the association and to 
build upon it a stronger structure 
of self-government. The associa- 
tion is a permanent thing. The life 
of NRA is definitely limited by 
law. Certainly there is little logic 
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in throwing the burden of power 
on an authority that is likely to 
lose its legal entity in a compara- 
tively short time. 

An executive who has long been 
identified with association activities 
writes Printers’ INK as follows: 

“The Act, so far as we can tell 
now, is something temporary. And 
at best, the code is only part of 
the complete co-operative job that 
many, if not all, industries should 
be doing. The code necessarily 
centers around the problems over 
which the NRA has jurisdiction. 
The trade association, on the other 
hand, can have and should have a 
much broader program. 

“The trade association, for ex- 
ample, may deal with the whole 
subject of co-operative development 
of markets, involving technical and 
market research, enlargement of 
the total demand for product, co- 
operative advertising and publicity, 
etc., etc. Few, if any codes permit 
this wide range of activities. 

“The whole tendency of the 
NRA is to restrict and limit pro- 
duction, whereas in the long run it 
must be clear that any sound and 
genuine prosperity will have to be 
based upon the expansion of mar- 
kets and the enlargement of pro- 
duction.” 

This executive puts his finger on 
the heart of the problem. The 
question is, what is a sound pro- 
gram for the future? 

The answer to this question is to 
be found in four recommendations 
made by Dr. Wilson Compton in 
Washington last week. 

Speaking before the convention 
of the American Trade Association 
Executives, he outlined his idea of 
the relationship which NRA should 
maintain toward code authorities 
and the degree of administrative 
authority that should be given to 
them. He outlined these views as 
follows : 

1. That 
“minimum 


NRA should set up 
standards” for code 
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administrative agencies, including 
standards of organization, repre- 
sentation, facilities, procedure, sta- 
tistical reporting ; 

2. That NRA should encourage 
the use of administrative agen- 
cies of those available associations 
which meet or can readily be made 
to meet these minimum standards ; 

3. That separate administrative 
agencies and facilities should be set 
up, separate from trade associa- 
tions only if and to the extent that 
the associations fail to meet the 
reasonable minimum standards of 
NRA; and 

4. That deliberate effort to 
strengthen and improve the asso- 
ciation establishment of American 
industry should be a constituent of 
the continuing NRA program. 

If the recommendations were to 
be followed a long step would be 
taken to eliminate the present con- 
flict between code authorities and 
the associations and lead to sound, 
progressive developments for busi- 
ness as a whole. 


The truth has 
always been dra- 
matic. Great art- 
ists in literature have proved it. It 
is so simple and fundamental a fact 
that dabblers in words have seldom 
recognized it. 

A keen student of present-day 
advertising copy puts it this way: 

“No thoughtful business man be- 
lieves in an intentional mis-state- 
ment of fact. Many businesses 
now charged by a fickle public 
with misrepresentation of products 
are guilty not of misrepresentation 
per se, but of failure to make such 
truths as they attempt to dissemi- 
nate believable. In other words, 
they may advertise truth, but leave 
out credibility. It seems to me, 
therefore, that we should all work 
toward the constructive end of put- 
ting believability into such truths 
as are advertised.” 

Making the simple truth believ- 


Making the 
Truth Stick 
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able takes more brain work than 
to write a mess of words. It is 
a real job for real copy writers 
needed badly at this time. 

If those advertisers who are using 
exaggerated claims would change 
to the use of understatement of 
facts, made believable by good 
copy, they would be agreeably sur- 
prised by the public’s reaction to 
their common sense. 


Rewards in If the legitimate 
stage really is on 


Applause the decline, then 


the theater’s loss is industry’s gain; 
and if a handful of instances can 
establish a principle, then the mi- 
gration of talent from the boards 
to the desks is something that 
ought to be encouraged. 

In preparation for this summer’s 
sales conventions, they’re dusting 
off the footlights in company the- 
aters. In June, July, and August, 
company auditoriums will rever- 
berate with the dialog of dramatic 
presentations—and some of them 
will be good. 

More of them would be excellent 
if more of them could be blessed 
with the professional touch of such 
men as Ellsworth Gilbert, of the 
general sales staff of the Frigidaire 
Corporation, who has been an 
actor, a director, and a producer 
and who also happens to have made 
a name for himself as a super- 
visor of sales, and R. B. Ambrose, 
Frigidaire’s manager of retail com- 
mercial sales, who trouped in vaude- 
ville. 

It was these two men who, in the 
fires of rehearsal, hammered into 
finished shape four troupes of 
Frigidaire actors—troupes that, in 
thirty-six key cities in February 
and March played to 14,361 Frigid- 
aire dealers and salesmen. 

And then there’s company music, 
a specialty of Chrysler Motor. On 
May Day and on a national net- 
work that relayed low-wave im- 
pulses to Little America, the 
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Chrysler Choir, biggest industrial 
chorus in the world, sang, “The 
Lost Chord” and “Song of the 
Marching Men.” 

The choir’s director is Thomas 
Lewis. Is it necessary to add that 
he is Welsh? Well, Welsh he is; 
and he, too, once did his stuff on 
the six-a-days. 

If this is to go on, we look for- 
ward with interest, but with no 
misgiving, to the time when, as the 
board of directors summons the 
sales manager to present him with 
his bonus, the chairman will open 
the ceremonies with: 

“And now let’s give the little boy 
a great big hand!” 

And, prefacing his little speech 
of thanks, the sales manager will 
say: 

“I got my start with Jessie Bon- 
stelle.” 


At Blaney, which 
is in South Ca’o- 
lina, suh, Mr. 
Santee Boyd is occupied with train- 
ing and looking after the hunting 
dogs of a Northerner who isn’t 
much like a Yankee but more like 
a gentleman and who comes down 
to Blaney practically every season 
to shoot. 

But Mr. Boyd isn’t so busy with 
the dogs that he can’t keep pretty 
closely in touch with what’s going 
on, sportingly, elsewhere. And 
something he read in a Yankee 
newspaper last week roiled him up 
so much that he wrote a letter 
about it to the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

It seems that the Verbank Hunt- 
ing and Shooting Club, a Yankee 
institution, staged a field trial in 
which, as Mr. Boyd scornfully 
phrases it, “a dog called Rosedale 
Jack won first prize because he 
handled a rabbit so good.” 

“Down here,” Mr. Boyd goes on 
in his missive of indignation, “we 
shoot bird dogs if they get to 
pointing rabbits as a regular thing, 


Bird Dogs 
and Unity 
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and we do not give a bird dog a 
prize in a bird dog trial for point- 
ing a rabbit, no matter how he 
handles it. I call that dog a rabbit 
dog.” 

Of course, that’s bad enough. 
But, in Mr. Boyd’s view, the bird- 
dog-rabbit-dog situation is merely 
symptomatic of another situation 
that is deeper and more distressing 
And the whole affair preys on Mr. 
Boyd’s mind. Indeed, it bothers 
even his employer; for— 

“My boss gets worried up some 
over what he reads and that wor- 
ries me, too, for he is a fine man 
and does not act like a Northern 
man. He explains to me some 
about what is going on, and it does 
not seem so good.” 

In fact, Mr. Boyd has just about 
concluded that this country is fly- 
ing apart. He doesn’t mention, 
specifically, such matters as cus- 
toms duties at State lines, nor in- 
tersectional scraps over wage dif- 
ferentials under the NRA, nor even 
the widely variant opinions about 
what constitutes truth in advertis- 
ing. But all these he covers, and 
more, when he writes: 

“It don’t mean so much when it 
just comes to a question such as 
what is a bird dog and a bird dog 
trial and what is not, but it seems 
to me people in the same country 
ought to think pretty well alike 
about everything, even something 
like this. 

“If people in one place think so 
different even in a small thing like 
this from what people in another 
place think about the same thing. 
it makes me kind of wonder if this 
country is getting together like it 
ought to.” 

Mr. Boyd, we, too, wonder. 
Printers’ INK doesn’t often find 
occasion to discuss dogs. But in 
the hope that it may do some good, 
we pledge ourselves that henceforth 
we shall adhere to the principle 
that a rabbit dog is not a bird dog, 
and never can be. 
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e« | THE BRIDES HOUSE 

is fly- 

ntion, 

; cus- 444 Madison Ave., New York 

or in- 

e dif- 

r even 

about A group of six rooms in the 1934 manner has been designed, built 

egy [pond furnished by HOUSE BEAUTIFUL with the cooperation of various 
manufacturers. HAROLD STERNER was the architect; MRS. DODD, INC., 

Ee 

~ he the decorator. THE BRIDE'S HOUSE was opened to the public at the 


d dog 
seems 
oan May issue. The exhibit will remain open until August Ist from Monday 
alike 

thing to Friday inclusive, 9.00 A.M. to 5.00 P.M. 


above address on May Ist simultaneously with the publication of the 





nk so 
g like 
other 
thing. The May issue of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with 
eg HOME & FIELD features a complete reproduction of 
1 
THE BRIDE'S HOUSE, in color and black and white pho- 
onder. tography and carries 74 pages of national advertising. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
combined with HOME & FIELD 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Record of May Magazine Advertising 


1934 1934 1933 
Lines Lines 
Fortune 85,083 24,016 
House Beautiful combined with 
Home & Field 46,406 6,874 
House & Garden 45,933 21,751 
N. Y. Met. Edition 52,236 26,914 
Town & Country (2 is.) ...... 45,372 
Vanity Fair 32,922 
N. Y. Met. Edition ’ 35,134 
30,660 
30,073 
Country Life 28,791 
Motor Boating . 27,945 
Cosmopolitan 27,020 
American Magazine , 26,984 
American Golfer 3 22,721 
The Sportsman b22,491 
Better Homes & Gardens 8 21,625 
Nation’s Business aidvend 21,104 
Redbook 18,488 14, "423 
Field & Stream 17,937 12,203 
Esquire 
The Instructor ‘ 17,936 
The Chicagoan 
American ome 
N. Y. Met. Edition 
Movie Classic 
Motion Picture 
Sunset 
Popular Science Monthly 
Popular Mechanics 
Forbes 3 — 
Modern 
Outdoor ust 
Boys’ Li 
Life 
National Sportsman 
Sports Afield 
Travel 
National Geographic 
Screenland 
American Boy 
Silver Screen cu 
The Grade Teacher .. 
neers Magazine’ 


Chistian Herald 

The Stage 

Physical Culture 

Hunting & Fishing 

Extension Magazine 

Uni. Model Airplane News 

Radio News 

American Rifleman 

Modern Living 

Real Detective 

Atlantic Monthly 

Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work.. 

American Legion Monthly 

Film Fun 

Arts & Decoration 

Scribner’s 

Screen Romances 

Elks Magazine 

Judge (Apr.) 

American Forests 

Psychology 

New Outlook 

og Road for Boys .. 
Forum 

Dell Men’s Group .... 

Mag. Wall St. (2 Apr. 

Nature Magazine “a 

Picture Pla : 

B’dway & Hollywood Movies 

St. Nicholas 

Golden Book 

Asia 


—NNNN ws 


~ — 
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Current History 

Munsey Combination 

St’tling Detective Adventures 
The Lion 


1932 
Lines 
40,606 


16,876 


24,607 


38,599 
28,442 


18, 057 


19,147 
17,010 
12,142 


14,411 
15,870 
9,777 
9,993 
15,008 
17,118 
9,328 
13,171 


1934 1933 


Jan.-May Jan. “Ma 
311,894 * 1323; 


110,145 
147,043 
163,442 
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<——~ Note ForTUNE’s 254% Linage Gain this May over last 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


From “Preface to FORTUNE,” August, 1929 


ow, after two years of careful investigation and 

preparation, TIME INCORPORATED announces for 

publication in 1930, a de luxe monthly magazine. 

Its subject is Business. Its purpose is to reflect In- 

dustrial Life in ink and paper and word and picture as the finest 

skyscraper reflects it in stone and steel and architecture. To this 

end it combines resourceful journalism, brilliant writing, super- 
lative photography and master craftsmanship. 

“The magazine’s name is FoRTUNE since it deals with the 
factors which control the fortunes of every man. 

“Its price is $10 the year, not only because of the great produc- 
tion expenses, but also because, if the magazine is good enough, 
this unique price will cheerfully be paid by FORTUNE readers. 

“FORTUNE especially desires to attract those active, intelligent 
and influential individuals who have a relatively large stake in 
U. S. Industry and Commerce either directly or indirectly. These 
individuals include the major executive—and also his friends 
(able doctor, politician, or lawyer) who are increasingly con- 
cerned with Business and with Business men. 

“Circulation for the year 1930 is guaranteed to average 30,000. 

“FORTUNE’s immediate circulation goal is 50,000. . . . 

“The reason for our conviction that 50,000 @ $10 will soon 
be assembled is that Business is obviously the greatest single 
common denominator of interest among the active leading citi- 
zens of the U.S... .” 


Fortune 


3 NOW MORE THAN 90,000 NET PAID yy 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION AT $10 THE YEAR 








1993 i924 1933 May I¢ 
Lines Jan.-May Jan. “Ma 
American Mercury J 15,081 af 
Scientific American 5 13,933 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group.. 12,698 
True Detective Mysteries 4 13,293 
Street & Smith Combination ... 2, 184 5,376 
Blue Book g518 1,104 3,897 j 
1,098,529 729,355 1,004,958 4,011,032 3,368.7; 4. 
a Two Issues. b Larger Page Size. c Jan.-Apr. Linage. d Apr. and May Issues Com 
bined e¢ No Issue f Five Apr. Issues. g Smaller Page Size. i May & June issues combined 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 is.) oan 93,840 60,296 83,044 380,241 249.47 
Harper’s Bazaar ; 76,184 44,923 J i 200,394 
Good Housekeeping ........... 63,181 51,304 2'922 2 208,73 For r 
Ladies’ Home Journal aa’ene Soaes 233,51] 
McCall’s . . ’ , If 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 50,951 45,751 ‘ 16 BAZ 
Delineator 28,419 29,759 143,81 
True Story 23,040 19,639 a. 
Parents’ Magazine : J ‘i 7 its c 
Pictorial Review 87,07 
Photoplay a ae ee ? 
Modern Screen ouawan’ ¢ i 5, fro 
Farmer’s Wife ihvetueses ' 


Household Magazine 
ern Romances 
Tower Magazines 
Holland’s 
Shadopla 
Screen Play’. 
Junior League Magazine 
Screen Book 3 
DEE lveéecésnisssacencwe Ml y 3 1,103 and 
True Confessions 43 5 30.5 
Movie Mirror ......... 








Radio Stars 2 
True Romances 5 US ¢ 
acon World 5 
rue Experiences 5, 
Woman’s World 5 dav 
Needlecraft 3 
Child Life 5 
Radio Mirror ‘ 
— Home Magazine : 4 
essenger of Sacred Heart .... 8 1,687 1, 
™ ‘ * e 
Totals 707,176 523,875 602, 231 3, "3,005, 046 5,512 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES (4 April ieee. of I 
1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 
Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr of a 
Saturday Evening Post ........2 181,933 a129,721 a219,634 596,735 457,937 eee 
Time at Sinwsehe al21,594 55,370 68,522 350,774 219,53) d 
New Yorker ........ 117,173 78,035 87,705 387,947 244/94) lars 
Collier’s a89,344 a64,012 a87,140 295,330 213,416 
American Weekly a61,736 a70,290 94,728 207,550 232,751 
Literary Digest .. 68 31,260 32,415 47,608 124,026 n of a 
Liberty , 26,049 al7,793 a32,090 97,550 80,70 
Business Week ...... 24,352 15,263 26,955 87,524 
News-Week ..... iidecssecue 16,725 a8,935 74,436 
Scholastic saan at aeesigadel Aa 10,430 b7,854 b13,317 25,939 
The Nation ... 9,200 7,000 8,000 29,300 
New Republic rerrere 5,826 7,722 6,457 20,763 
695,622 494,410 692,156 "2,297, 874 
a Five Issues, b Three Issues. 
CANADIAN (April Issues) 
Maclean’s (2 is.) 50,888 36,238 48,651 135,750 7.77% 
Canadian Home Journal 45,640 28,850 34,799 108,195 01! 
National Home Monthly ....... 52 36,625 18,708 24,130 
Mayfair siciaae 24,401 
The Chatelaine eee 24,581 
Liberty (4 is.) c17,341 
exclusively Canadian .. 
™ in comb. with U. S. ed.. 5 s 
Can. Homes & Gardens 24, a18,738 7 78S F 
The Canadian Magazine 23 5 12,897 1 5 
Canadian Business (May) 13, 783 8,060 b55, 358 N 1 





268,859 189,814 226, 776,685 
a Larger Page Size. b Jan.-May Lanes. c Five Issues. 
Grand Totals . 770,186 1,937,454 2,525, 10,090,637 
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ACCELERATION? 


For months we've said... watch HARPER'S 
BAZAAR . . . its editorial excellence . . « 
its advertising gains . . . are making it 
“front page publishing news. 


more than 200 letters from agency 
and advertising executives congratulating 
us on our April issue . . . 152 national 
advertisers in the May issue. 


- « e AND for the first five months 


* : of 1934 four hundred sixty-one pages 
-f of advertising—a gain of 54.8%.—The 
2 largest percentage of advertising gain 








13 of any magazine in the women’s field. 


V 


‘4HARPER’S BAZAAR 


Frederir Drake, Busi Me go 





MADISON AVENUE 
| ee Me ee Se eee 








The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





N interesting development in 
the packaging of such a pro- 
saic product as the clothespin is 
illustrated on this page. For a 
number of years. the Demerritt 
a manufacturer of the 
oldfast Clothespin, sent out its 
products in simple cardboard boxes 
which had no display value. 

The new container, with its open 
ends, when folded takes the same 
amount of space on the shelf as 
the old container but when opened 
up can be hung on the wall or dis- 
played in a window. Thus even the 
clothespin is given a sales and dis- 
play value. 

The success of this package is 
demonstrated in the case of one 
jobber who purchased in two 
months of this year more clothes- 
pins than he did during the whole 
year of 1933. 

The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in containers of this tyne 
because they demonstrate the ever- 


aw. Hoe 
i He wv! zie ¥- > AY ciK< 
Treu Lorwst a fifetime 


lasting ingenuity of the American 
manufacturer. 
. . o 


Richard C. Rothschild, vice-pres- 
ident, the United Advertising 
Agency, is the author of a new 
book, “Reality and Illusion, a New 
Framework of Values” (Harcourt, 
Brace & Company). 

“Reality and Illusion” develops 
the theme that the present inter- 
national turmoil is only a phase 
of a deep unsettlement which goes 
to the bases of Western thought 
and that beneath the political and 
economic upheavals of today, a 
new civilization is taking form 
The book represents an attempt to 
organize the various aspects of 
modern life—political, scientific, 
esthetic, ethical—into some sort of 
unity, from the standpoint of which 
particular problems can be intelli- 
gently approached. 

Mr. Rothschild has written a 
book of deep philosophical value 
He approaches present-day prob- 
lems with a fresh point of view 
For instance he disagrees thor- 
oughly with the theory that the 
United States is a young country 
and therefore can be the field for 
philosophical experimentation. It 
is his belief that the United States 
must be considered as a part of 
Europe and that its sociological 
and philosophical growth has 
paralleled that of Europe during 
the last 200 or 300 years. He finds 
much more hope in Russia as a 
ground of experiment. 

He demands a new approach to 
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ACCOUNTS 
IN 1934 


LARGEST 
NEWSSTAND 
SALE OF. 
ANY WEEKLY 
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THEIR 


AGENCIES 


ia) AND 





CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 
New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 
Clinical Testing of Medicines 
SPECIALISTS IN 





Drugs Proprietary 

fons. Exsenticl Ol 
Toilet Preparations a is 
Flavoring Extra cts Special Formulas 
Beverages Insecticides 





SEIL, PUTT & 


16 East 34th St., N. ¥. City—AShland 4-4343 





Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. “— gee 


Black Ink 5M 25M 

8 pages 6x9.......... $40.45 seo 95 $143.55 
= = 600s seeese 74.55 183.35 220.50 
= *  saoscccese 142.80 229.95 430.50 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 





SALES POSITION WANTED 


As district representative or 
sales manager in New York 
City. University graduate, 36 
years of age, of American birth, 
Christian, aggressive. 


“Vv,” Box 208, care Printers’fInk 





MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG isa monthly business magazine 
for everyone who has ans thing to do with sales. 
Send $1.00—one year, 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to you at 
end of year if you are not 100% satisfied. 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG foe York Sis, 


PRINTERS’ 
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our problems and sees hope only if 
we seek a new synthesis of the 
various factors which make up life 
today. 

Here is a book that the School- 
master unhesitatingly recommends 
to readers of Printers’ INK who 
like to have their mentalities 
stirred up and who are not afraid 
to do original thinking. Mr. Roths- 
child writes in a facile style but is 
by no means to be classified as one 
of the easy popularizers of phi- 
losophy. 


Members of the Class who are 
working on new radio programs, 
sometimes raise questions as to 
what are quick and economical 
methods of winning a large audi- 
ence immediately. Prominent stars 
who already have won a large 
public following are thought by 
some to be the best answer. Others, 
with lesser known talent and a pro- 
gram which the sponsors are con- 
fident will take, believe that the 
problem will be solved by intensive 
program promotion and newspaper 
advertising in advance of the in- 
itial broadcast. 

General Foods has another solu- 
tion which it will use in connec- 
tion with a new series it is sponsor- 
ing on behalf of Certo. This 
series will feature Maria, of Max- 
well House Showboat popularity, 
and her co-stars, Lanny Ross, Mary 
Lou, Conrad Thibault and Haen- 
schen’s orchestra. The program 
further ties up to the Showboat 
broadcasts with the name “Maria’s 
Certo Matinee.” 

All this, General Foods believes, 








Testing eshte bes 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 
Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 
254 WEST 31st ST. @ NEW YORK CITY 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 


lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ART SERVICE WISHES SPACE 
Complete, efficient Art Service of Al 
men desires space arrangement with 
Agency, Publisher or irect Mail 
concern. New York only. Box 810, P. I. 








HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
on commission basis for new professional 
magazine; small but quality field. Write 
to Social Work Today, 1393 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 


SALES MANAGER FOR METAL DIS- 
PLAY PLANT, COMMISSION PLUS 
PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT. MUST 
HAVE FOLLOWING. BOX 816, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Salesmen, must be experienced, with 
following, to sell silk screen displays in 
New ork City and vicinity. Best 
equipped and most modern plant in the 
East. Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 


: WITH FOLLOWING IN 


MENT STO 
PRICED TOILET LINE. COMMIS.- 
SION. BOX 804, PRINTERS’ INK. 


EDITORIAL AND PROMOTION AS- 
SISTANT. Good snappy copywriter for 
circulation promotion department of 
large magazine publisher. Must know 
newspaper copy, headline writing and 
layout. Tell us everything you’d want 
to know about an applicant. Salary 
$25.00. Give age, previous experience 
and three references. Box 555, Equity, 
113 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
Your luck isn’t 


es . 
Dillinger: *:"'3""<s:: 
s ® as that of 
manufacturers using genuine rabbit foot 
key chains or pocket pieces as premiums, 





advertising novelties or rizes in 
sales contests. Gardi, 246 Sth Avenue, 
New York City. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Girl Artist with creative ability in let- 
tering and figure work, especially chil- 
dren, desires position offering opportunity 
rather than high salary. Samples. Box 
808, Printers’ 5 


DON’T ADVERTISE 


Your Ignorance of Dietetics ‘ 
when a biochemist who is also editor and 
copywriter is available. Box 813, P. I. 











Artist — Advertising — over 20 years’ 
experience—very reasonable—whole or 
part tim l mediums—pen and ink, 
wash lettering, designing. General work. 
Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager or Assistant. & 
years’ experience covers major mediums. 
Copy, ideas, promotion. Knowledge of re- 
roduction. n plan and purchase wise- 
y. Age 27. Box 807, Printers’ Ink. 








AVAILABLE 
Editor, Trade Journal; 33; 7 years’ con- 
nection with A-1 publications. Editorial, 
Re-Write, Make- B ighly ecom- 
mended. Box 814, Printers’ Ink 


4 4 A PRODUCER OF SALES 4 4 
Successful record selling advertising. 
Knows merchandising. Writes effective 
copy. Creates striking layouts. Execu- 
tive ability. Ready to tackle a difficult 
job. 33, married. Box 806, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Witde ex- 
perience in general and class magazine 
and trade publication work; valuable 
background; successful record; best cre- 
dentials; available for  —— needing 
first-calibre New York representative; 
salary or commission. Box 805, P. I 


EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE 
CORRESPONDENT 
Clever, but not “smart,” 30 years old, 
now employed; wants job where he 
can grow. Prefers New York City or 
Middle West, but will consider other 
localities. Write Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE COMMERCIAL RADIO 
man with nine years’ practical ex- 
perience in this field is open for 
placement in bigger field. as out- 
grown present connection. Helped to 
build commercial department of which 
he is now manager of well known north- 
west station from time of inception. 
Correspondence invited. Write Box 
812, Printers’ Ink. 


help... 


Are you in need of sales, advertising or 
merchandising help? Many good men 
advertise in these pages to market their 
services and experience. Perhaps you 
won’t have to look farther than this 
issue for the man you want. 




















If you experience difficulty in locating 
your man, advertise for him in Paunr- 
ers’ Ink. Likely the very man for the 
job will show himself among the fine 
field of applicants your ad will attract. 
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Index of 


Advertisers 
May 10, 1934 


American Exporter 

Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W 

Boone Organization, Rodney E.... 
Business Week 


Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Chicago American bike-aare 
Chicago Daily News........... 
Chicago Tribune 

Classified Advertisements... . 
Corbett, Inc., J. Ralph 
Cosmopolitan 


Des Moines Register and Tribune... 
Fortune 

Francis Press, Charles 

Fuller and Smith and Ross, Inc.... 
Gibbons, Ltd., J. J.. 

Harper’s Bazaar 

Hawley Adv. Co., Inc 


Hochstadter Laboratories, Inc 
House Beautiful combined with Home 
101 


Indianapolis News 

Liberty 

Los Angeles Times 

Louisville Courier-Journal, Times .. . 
Miami Herald 

Milwaukee Journal 

Montreal La Patrie 

National Geographic Magazine 
Nation’s Business 

New York Herald Tribune 

New York N 

New York Sun 

New York Times 

Pictorial Review 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Portland, Oregon, Journal 
Position Wanted, “V,” Box 208 
Postage & The Mailba 
Providence Journal & 


Rue Pub. Co. 
Seil, Putt & Rusby, Inc 
Thompson Co., J. Walter 


a 
Every effort is made to keep this index 


free of error, but no responsibility is 
assumed for any omission. 
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will draw an unusually large audi- 
ence for the new rogram right 
from the start. Each week Maria, 
in the Showboat broadcasts, will 
invite her listeners to hear her 
matinee performance the following 
afternoon. 
o + . 

Here is an idea for those compa- 
nies that are sending house maga- 
zines or other literature to dealers 
at regular intervals. There are 
always some who, knowing in ad- 
vance, or rather thinking that they 
know, what is in the envelope, dis- 
card it or lay it aside. 

The Perfect Circle Company, 
Hagerstown, Ind., is using a little 
stunt to stimulate advance interest 
in “The Perfect Circle Regulator” 
by means of an_ eye-catching 
cartoon on the front of the en- 
velope. 

Two mechanics are conversing. 
One says: “Boy! This April ‘Per- 
fect Circle Regulator’ gives a lot 
of information on reconditioning 
motors.” 

To which the other replies: 
“You're tellin’ me! I read the 
‘Regulator’ every month.” 

Any dealer who sees this and 
who has been discarding previous 
issues or passing them on to some- 
one else is almost certain to be 
tempted at least to glance at the 
April issue. 

It is well to remember that in 
using the face of an envelope for 
any sort of message the Post Office 
Department requires that the space 
for the stamp and name and ad- 
dress be at least 3%4 inches from 
right to left and from top to bot- 
tom. 

*_ * * 


New Addresses 


Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc., New 
York, 1270 Sixth Avenue. 

Elliott Advertising Agency, Boston, 
470 Stuart Street. 

Robert Reid Macguire, New York, art 
service, 444 Madison Avenue. 

Rosenberg Advertising Agency, New 
York, 8 East 41st Street. 

The Philip Ritter Company, New 
York agency, 130 West 42nd Street. 

The Biow Company, Inc., New York 
agency, 444 Madison Avenue. 

Stewart, Hanford & Frohman, Inc., 
New York office returns to 110 East 
42nd Street. 

Interstate Research Corporation, radio 
research, RKO Building, New York. 
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PRINTING ::: 
a You hs , an / 


- JV (0 printing job is ever put through the 
Charles Francis Press as merely a matter of 


type. ink and presswork. To us, every piece of printing 


is a message to be read by your prospective purchasers. 


i Pech pss that is why so many of our 
customers feel that they can entrust their 


printing to us with full confidence that the job will be done 


just as they desire it. and in the most workmanlike manner. 


ome is no charge for this extra in- 
terest in your printing. It’s just a part of our 
creed. The payment for it comes through the enthusiasm 
of customers who feel that they have found one printer who 


understands the real purpose of printing. If you are looking 


for such a printer, lets get together! 


Ash the man we ) soved : 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE AT 34 ST., NEW YORK 
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The Chicago Tribune has the 
LOWEST 


GENERAL 
DAILY 
MILLINE 


RATE 
of any Chicago newspaper 
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